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I 
WANTED a certain long-barreled, full- 


choked twelve-gauge. It was one of 
five guns of mine somewhere in the club 
storeroom. Since the porter’s somewhat an- 
cient eye did not seem equal to penetrating 
sole-leather cases, and would not have rec- 
ognized a twelve-gauge in any event, I de- 
scended an iron stairway that wound down 
the elevator shaft into the bowels of the 
earth. | 
I gasped as my lungs rejected the air of 
this lower region. It was a lifeless mixture 
that seemed to have hung for ages among 
sweating pipes, hot steam and dank cement. 
A human creature—a man, God help him— 
sat on a stool before the fiery slits of a fur- 
nace door and directed me to the storeroom. 
Having found what I thought was the 
right gun case, I opened it to make sure, and 
put the gun together to see that all was well 
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with those velvet-brown barrels and polished 
walnut stock. At the crisp cluck of the gun 
locking shut I heard the scrape of stool legs 
and the shuffle of feet along cement. The 
furnace man stood in the storeroom door. 
He was a lanky, cinnamon-haired individual, 
whose face, I noticed at once, was an un- 
usual color—a sort of milky yellow. He 
said nothing; he simply stood in the doorway 
and devoured the twelve- “gauge with wistful 
half-shut eyes. 

I handed him the gun without a word. 
Without a word he took it, snapped it to his 
shoulder and swept it along in an imaginary 
cross shot. I noticed that his hands were 
the same color as his face, and suddenly I 
accounted for their peculiar shade. At one 
time he had been weather tanned, layer upon 
layer. ‘The process of substituting a sickly 
white for his deep coating of wind and sun 
had not been completed by his pee mole- 
like occupation. | 

‘You shoot, I see.’ 

He gave me back the gun. 

“Used to,” he said. He stood uncertain 
for a moment, seemed about to speak, but at 
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last muttered: ‘Much obliged,” and went 
back to his furnace. © 

“Poor devil,” I thought as I climbed 
toward better air. ‘But why does a man who 
likes a gun take such a job as that?” 

IT left New York next morning for a week 
with the ducks on Great South Bay. ‘Those 
seven soul-filling days passed like a dream. 
I returned to the club at ten o’clock one night 
with the whistle of wings still in my ears, 
the vision of storming clouds above gray 
white-crested water still in my eyes, the tonic 
smell of mud flat and marsh still in my nos- 
trils. 

The club was drained of members and 
would remain so, I knew, until the theaters - 
let out. I was in the dismal position of a 
proud hunter with no one—colored bell boys 
and a listless desk clerk excepted—to whom 
he can show his spoils. In my extremity I 
recalled the furnace man and plunged down 
the iron stairway with a bunch of black duck, 
mallards and broadbills in either hand. I 
found him leaning on a shovel before the 
open doors of the furnace, staring in at the 
seething flames. 
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‘How do these look to you?” I inquired, 

He seemed more ruddy as he stood there, 
but as he came toward me I saw that his 
warmer coloring had been borrowed from 
the fire. He examined the ducks, said 
‘Nice’ with a nod; then, conscious perhaps 
that more was expected of him, he added, 
‘Never shot ducks myself.” 

‘It's great sport,” l-told him.” sold 
work, but you forget that. What have you 
shot?” 

He hesitated as he had before, shifted his 
feet, glanced at his furnace, but at last said, 
““Pa’tridge—mostly.”’ 

‘“Partridge!”? I exclaimed. “The finest 
bird that flies! The greatest of all shooting 
-—if you have the right kind of a dog.” 

His yellow hands slowly closed. A shadow 
swept his face and was gone like a squall 
at sea. 

‘‘T guess that’s right,’ he said as he turned 
away: | 

I heard his shovel rasp in the coal bin as 
I put my ducks in the storeroom. I heard 
the clang of the furnace door as I went up 
the iron stairs. 
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Early spring had come before I saw him 
again. ‘The last of his tan was gone. By 
now he matched the unwholesome dirty 
white of the cellar walls. ‘This time I wanted 
a duffel bag, a tackle box and rods. 

“Well,” I said, ‘I’m after trout to-mor- 
row.” 

He nodded. 

“T expect it’s flies with you, ain’t it?” 

mes, il said: ‘dry.’ 

‘Never got to them,” he told me. “I ain’t 
wormed for ten years; but I always fished 
wet.” 

‘“Whereabouts?”’ I inquired. 

He was seized by a sudden uncertainty, 
or uneasiness, or whatever it was, which 
seemed habitual with him. 

“Oh, where I was raised,” he said vaguely, 
and became absorbed in shaking down the 
furnace. 

I took my plunder up to my room, in- 
spected, sorted and added to my tackle, and 
packed the duffel bag and a suitcase. It was 
late enough for bed when I had finished; 
but the feel of rods, the click of reels, the 
sight of neat compartments of tiny somber- 
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colored flies had proved too stimulating. I 
decided to go down to the library and sub- 
stitute the back numbers of Punch for the 
vision of a great trout shattering the mystery 
of a quiet pool at the drift of a Number 10 
Fan Wing. 

The library was like a cave—an empty 
cave, I supposed—its mouth a high window 
through which a rain-shrouded street light 
sent a pallid gleam. A desolation of ashes 
and the stone arch of the fireplace were 
painted dimly in gray and rose against utter 
blackness by staring blood-red embers. 

There came the creak of leather and a 
rumble. 

‘Who's that?” 

I felt among switches and pressed at ran- 
dom. ‘The lights above the fireplace hap- 
pened to click into being. 

“Oh, youl” It was a growl—a relieved 
growl; some of his fellow club members do 
not appeal to Gregory Trane. He was 
sprawled hugely in a red-leather chair with 
a volume of some sort lying neglected in his 
lap. He scowled at me for a moment; then, 
his eyes falling by chance on the book, he 
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brushed it from him as though he’d found it 
crawling there. 

“Rotten!” he said. 

Trane is an extraordinary person. He will 
plow up eight miles of fast water in a single 
day, whipping a nine-foot rod that would 
paralyze my arm in an hour; and the aver- 
age man would drop in his tracks if he at- 
tempted to follow Greg, stride for stride, on 
‘‘a fair day’s hunt.”’ Relaxed, he is as stolid, 
almost as moveless, as a mountain. He talks 
without the slightest gesture in a lazy mutter 
that comes rumbling from the great bellows 
of his chest, to fill a room to its farthest 
corners. He has quite a reputation as a 
special writer. You find his name in Ameri- 
can and English sporting magazines, at- 
tached to articles about exploration, big game 
and wing shooting, salt water and fly fishing. 

With all his passion for the out-of-doors, 
his wandering over continents, he has found 
time somehow to do a lot of reading, and 
to poke curiously about among the women- 
ridden, logrolling groups of publicity seekers 
that have turned New York into an asylum 
for literary and artistic fakers. How he 
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can be welcome in such circles I do not know. 
Perhaps he trims his sails to the feverish airs 
in which he finds himself. Ordinarily the 
give and take of what he calls gabble drives 
him into a complete detachment that he main- 
tains against all attacks by a series of grunts. 
During such an interval, however, an array 
of thoughts, almost sure to be colorful, is 
apt to well slowly to the surface of his mind. 
At the appointed time it rumbles forth and is 
spread before you. 

Knowing this, and feeling that the result 
of an hour or so of undisturbed reflection by 
Trane might equal Mr. Punch as a sedative, 
I chose a mate to his red-leather chair and 
prodded the geyser. 

‘Why, who wrote it?” 

“Tt doesn’t matter,’ said Trane. ‘It’s 
called a devastating novel. That'll tell you 
all you need to know about it. But I wasn’t 
referring specifically to this book.” 

— “Well, what is rotten then?” 

Trane checked a bell boy on midskip at the 
head of the stairs beyond the library door. 

‘Go up to my room and get a bottle of 
Scotch you'll find on the table. Bring it here 
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with some ice water and two glasses... . 
It’s rotten that a lot of neurotics, a genera- 
tion or so from the steerage, who know noth- 
ing of the reticence acquired through Anglo- 
Saxon culture, and the wisdom of that 
reticence, are spilling their thoughts on clean 
white paper. It’s still more rotten that 
anemia and horned spectacles—the chief re- 
quirements for modern reviewing—allow any 
unhealthy ex-sophomore to tell the cock-eyed 
world that this pornography is not only lit- 
erature but a true reflection of life. 

‘“‘Now we’’—the massive head turned my 
way— are little better than imbeciles. If 
you don’t believe it go to the unaired coffee- 
houses and studios where the modernists 
hang out and mention hunting or fishing or 
golf. They won’t scream at you through 
the cigarette smoke as they will if you 
speak of America for Americans or the 
Nordic race, but you have no further chance 
to intrigue them. They draw away from 
you. You don’t belong. You are interested 
in the childish diversions of the hopeless 
moron. 

“And there you have it. It’s at the bot- 
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tom of the whole mess, as I see it. These 
people tell you their attitude toward outdoor 
sports and other traditional things involving 
competition is arrived at through a superior 
mentality. Well, let’s consider the physical 
for a minute.” 

The boy appeared with the required 
bottle and its complements. ‘Trane was pres- 
ently musing above a glass. 

“T broke through a seal hole once on a 
trip after musk ox. I’ve sometimes wished 
Mr. Volstead might duplicate that perform- 
ance.’ ‘The glass was tilted; its golden con- 
tents disappeared. “Where was [?” 

‘‘We were about to consider the physical.” 

“Right! Well, let’s go ahead and consider 
it. Let’s look over the intelligentzia from 
that angle. You'll notice a distinct type. 
You can observe it en masse at any morbid, 
dreary Russian play. Eyes staring and too 
bright. Hands pawing at the face. Gestures 
continuous and fluttering. The speech is 
filled with artificial inflections. The females 
strike you as bone-dry. ‘The males are 
vaguely feminine. The expression of the 
face is characteristic. Itis harassed. There 
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is something in the eyes that tells of a driven, 
bewildered mind behind them. Don’t expect 
these people to have a sense of humor. The 
joke is steadily on them—a diabolical joke, 
a soul-destroying joke. It’s this: they’re 
physical weaklings tossed into a world of 
competing human animals. In earlier ages 
they would have perished. Civilization keeps 
them alive. No wonder they jump at the 
promise of any new scheme of things. No 
wonder they hate tradition and try to cir- 
cumvent logic. So long as two and two make 
four they haven’t a chance. 

_“T spoke of seeing them at Russian plays. 
After sitting through one or two of these 
plays, you wonder how in God’s name even 
the intelligentzia can chatter and flutter over 
such stuff. But these people are sick, pri- 
marily in body and consequently in mind. 
The Russians are sick men writing about sick 
people. ‘They make the vagaries of sickness 
seem important. That’s why the intelligent- 
zia eatit up. That’s why they adored Ibsen. 
That’s why their favorite American play- 
wright is a gloomy lad whose characters are 
apt to be tubercular. 
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“Just what has all this got to do with a lot 
of present-day novels and their glorification 
by modern reviewers, you ask. Why, this, as 
I see it: the intelligentzia sniff at outdoor 
sports, not, as they would have you believe, 
from a superior mental standpoint, but be- 
cause as human machines they aren’t equal to 
controlled intensive effort. ‘Take a future 
member of the intelligentzia and put him in 
school. He’sa highly nervous, frail kid. He 
hasn’t the stamina for athletics and he doesn’t 
go in for that sort of thing. He hasn’t as 
good—that is, he hasn’t as well balanced— 
a mind as sturdier boys but he’s more mental, 
because, being out of athletics, he’s apt to 
become the reading type. 

“Now hard exercise in the open is tre- 
mendously important to male creatures dur- 
ing adolescence. It’s a safety valve. Ask 
any trainer of trotters or runners what hap- 
pens to a colt if you keep him shut up and 
don’t race him or work him like the devil. 
Well, the same thing happens to boys. 
They’re at the mercy of their natural instincts 
during their formative period and they aren’t 
apt to get over it. Sex becomes to them not 
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only the most important thing in life—which 
perhaps it is—but the only important thing 
in life—which it certainly isn’t. 

“They get through college and have to se- 
lect a career. ‘They’re introspective, highly 
sensitive, womanish creatures who shrink 
from the grind of business competition just 
as they shrank from athletics. Well, what 
to do? Literary work, either critical or cre- 
ative, seems alluringly soft and unduly im- 
portant, and they hop to it. A few of them 
have the gift for yarn spinning, which is the 
fiction writer’s biggest asset. Most of them 
have only a knowledge of words and an un- 
workmanlike method of getting them on 
paper in an affected precious order. | 

“Tt seems to be enough these days; the 
duller, the more muddled the stuff is, the bet- 
ter from the standpoint of the intelligentzia. 
And there’s a reason for that—two reasons, 
in fact. First, no sane individual can enjoy 
it and the nuts and nutesses can seem superior 
in affecting to do so. Second, it lets so many 
into the game. Almost any humorless, self- 
absorbed mediocrity can hope to be called a 
genius. 
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“To get back to the erstwhile bookish col- 
lege or high-school lad—now a man of letters 
—who attempts creative work. He, of 
course, lacks the skill of the finished or born 
writer in selecting and rejecting material. 
Not comprehending the twists and turns and 
lights and shadows that make a thing a joy 
to read, he falls back on a sort of uninspired 
journalism. He pounds doggedly along, de- 
scribing just what he sees and feels. A fly 
on a dirty windowpane, greasy dishwater, any 
detail of the daily round that gets common- 
place people from the cradle to the grave is 
as important as a cha no, I won’t say 
charming; charm is beyond him as an 
interesting or dramatic episode. You see, 
being a supreme egoist—all unhealthy minds 
arrive at that—he can’t get away from him- 
self long enough to do imaginative work, and 
he hasn’t the ability to handle it if he could. 
He’s restricted to muddy autobiography. 
Having been in a sort of fever ward of de- 
sire, through adolescence and after, the re- 
sult is exactly what you might expect. 

“For some time I didn’t believe that regu- 
lar human beings could be impressed by the 
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gang who are peddling and advertising this 
mournful, modernistic rot. But part of the 
propaganda of the bunkier-the-better crowd 
is that nothing in which there is any humor is 
to be taken seriously, and I’m damned if they 
haven’t sold the idea pretty generally. You'll 
find it followed out in the prize awards for 
iterature of One ‘sort ‘or another.) You'll 
find it in lists of best stories or best plays or 
best novels prepared by the hopeless jack- 
asses who do that sort of thing. Now the 
most difficult thing in the world to fish out 
of an ink bottle is genuine humor. I’d rather 
undertake to write three serious plays than 
one comedy. The ability to write humor- 
ously is a pure gift, almost invariably backed 
by a philosophic mind. ‘That’s why it’s be- 
yond most women and nearly all of the male 
modernists. - 

“Life is made up of smiles and tears. If 
you can’t handle both, start an art theater or 
run a laundry wagon or teach esthetic danc- 
ing, but don’t write. If some of these tensely 
earnest souls think that unrelieved dreariness 
and the shibboleth of the unpleasant ending 
make for a better world, let ’em read the 
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Christmas Carol once or twice and then tear 
up their latest drab effusions. 

‘They call an uninspired recital of un- 
pleasant or commonplace happenings art. 
What is art? Is it an instrument of torture? 
Is it a method for dousing the human race in 
boredom or slime or anguish? The Russians 
think so; but if one well-rounded piece of lit- 
erature ever came out of Russia I never read 
it—and that goes for Tolstoy. 

“Tve been wandering; I'll get back to my 
point. If humorless Zannies can put over the 
idea that anything humorous is trivial, they 
can put over other ideas. You may have no- 
ticed that the males of the intelligentzia are 
all a-twitter over equality for women. The 
explanation, as I see it, is this: 

‘The physically inferior type of man is apt 
to feel more comfortable with women than 
he does with his own sex. He has more in 
common with them. He has the acute sensi- 
bility, softness of fiber and intuitive impulses 
of women. He can be as mental as he pleases 
with them—they adore it. He can act any 
part he chooses—they’ll match it with an- 
other. He swaps introspections with them 
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for hours at a time and comes fairly close to 
their point of view. He feels the injustice of 
their handicap and, of course, he can’t fathom 
their compensations. He’d have to be all fe- 
male to do that. Only an indeterminable per- 
centage of him is female—just enough to 
tinge his face or figure or gestures with 
effeminacy and set him on fire for The Cause. 

‘The result is that in their semiautobio- 
graphical novels and what not these young— 
some of ’em are middle-aged—weaklings 
dress up the shabby affairs they may have 
had with unprotected females by raising the 
mentality of the poor creatures and describ- 
ing them as intellectual pioneers in the new 
and glorious freedom for women. 

‘‘Now the human animal is instinctively 
polygamous. It’s taken a good many cen- 
turies to substitute an ideal for the over- 
whelming instincts of a species. If you re- 
verse the process by blending idealism and 
nonrestriction, you’ve got an insidious mix- 
ture. Youngsters all over the country— 
who seem to read everything these days— 
are gulping it down in regular and copious 
doses. . . . Damn this pipe!” 
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I offered my cigarette case. 

‘Thanks, no. I'll get it cleaned out in a 
minute.’ 

Trane alternately dug in the bowl of his 
brier and blew tremendously at its stem. 
Presently its guttural purr returned. His 
formidable torso sank back once more and 
became wreathed in tobacco smoke. 

“All this philosophizing or moralizing or 
whatever it is I’ve been afflicting you with 
has probably bored you, because you think 
the condition I’ve indicated isn’t worth get- 
ting excited about. Family trees are bound 
to grow nuts now and then, you say. True. 
It’s also true that most native Americans 
have a fair amount of horse sense. But 
bear in mind that in this country to-day pub- 
lic discussion of artistic endeavor comes 
largely from the mouths and typewriters of 
an illogical minority. What philosopher 
was it who said that if he could make the 
songs of a nation he didn’t care who made 
its laws? ‘here’s a lot in that thought when 
you consider it. This much is certain: if you 
let the type of mind that is blind to the laws 
of Nature—I’m thinking in particular of 
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this freedom-for-women business—and can’t 
comprehend that social laws are the result 
of half a million or more years of human 
experience, start indicating what plays shall 
be seen and what books shall be read, you’re 
going to produce some sort of an effect, and 
don’t you forget it.” 

‘Trane’s arms rose like pillars in a Gar- 
gantuan stretch. His mouth became a 
cavern. 

“What do you want—censorship ?” 

The cavern snapped shut with an audible 
click. 

“Don’t be an idiot! That would mean 
political dumb-bells throwing the occasional 
fine thing out with the swill. But this 
censorship discussion gives you another little 
angle on the marvelous minds of the intelli- 
gentzia. They’re howling for paternalistic 
government. ‘They want to substitute it for 
economic competition. ‘Then they shriek to 
heaven if you talk about applying it to the 
arts.” : 

“Well, what have you got to suggest ?”’ 

“Why not substitute sanity and real liter- 
ary judgment for estheticism or modernism 
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or whatever they call it in book and play 
reviewing? It could be done by the pub- 
lishers of the country in thirty days. With- 
out the free advertising of their fellow neu- 
rotics, all the little geniuses would either get 
behind a ribbon counter or starve to death, 
and that would be that.” 

‘“You’ve explained to me why a certain 
type takes to bookish ways,” I said. “If I 
accept the explanation, I’ll have to ask you 
a question. Where will the army of sane, 
normal, thoroughly competent reviewers 
come from to supplant the new school now 
scratching away ?”’ 

Trane remained silent for a moment. 

“God knows—now that you mention it,” 
he said at last, then chuckled at a thought. 
‘We might pass a law that no man can go 
into print with a criticism of anything until 
he’s fifty.” The cavern again opened hugely 
and again clicked shut. ‘“Hi-hum—I think 
I'll stick to Kipling or go back to Davy and 
the Goblin. If I don’t I'll be told by some 
reviewer that Such-and-Such by So-and-So is 
a masterpiece, and I’ll discover in the first 
chapter that the plodding paranoiac who 
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wrote it must have been in the same thought 
circle in high school with the reviewer... . 
Let’s go to bed.”’ 

We got to our feet. It was my turn to 

stretch. 
_ “T haven’t heard you rave like this since 
the Lusitania,’ I said, when I had accom- 
plished a miniature of Trane’s yawn. 
“You’re taking a lot of forlorn egomaniacs 
too seriously. Come and go fishing with 
me to-morrow.” 

“Like to—can’t,” said Trane. “I’m go- 
ing up after salmon later and I’m after 
South American trade right now. Luck to 
you! And let me say one thing more— 
they’re egomaniacs all right, but if you could 
see some of the effects of their outpourings 
they wouldn’t strike you as so damned for- 
lorn,” 


II 
| WAS to try a new stream. This might 


easily prove disastrous, but it allowed 

almost anything in the way of delightful 
speculations and filled me with impatience 
at the best efforts of a locomotive snorting 
up a mountain grade. 

I had been told to get off at Emmetville. 
Eventually the train clanked away through 
a dripping rock-walled cut and left me con- 
fronted by a station bearing that magic 
name. It was a weather-beaten frame sta- 
tion with fleecy clouds on azure distantly 
above it, a road wandering off and down, 
and nothing else; no living soul; no vehicle 
of any sort. 

Among busy telegraph instruments I 
found a man who explained that only mail 
trains were met. Having told me that they 
looked after fishermen at Gaylord’s, he sug- 
gested that I leave my duffel bag and suit- 
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case in the waiting room until they could 
be sent for, and pointed out a sort of goat 
trail which, he said, was quicker than the 
road. This, as I peered down it through 
the almost parallel trunks of standing hem- 
lock, I could easily believe. Encouraged 
by what I guessed to be the roofs of build- 
ings far below, and the steady roar of the 
stream that scaled even these heights, I fol- 
lowed the station man’s parting advice to 
take it kind of careful, and presently slid 
into Emmetville, accompanied by detached 
fragments of shale rock. 

Gaylord’s, when I found it, was a white 
house with many windows staring in blind- 
less amazement at a—to my pavement-weary 
eyes—egreat expanse of matted grass broken 
by scattered maples. 

Having tugged intermittently at a bell 
pull set between the front door and a panel 
of etched red-and-white glass, | wandered 
along the porch around the house and came 
upon a squat figure spading in a garden. 
It was a man. He had a bright yellow 
handkerchief knotted at his bronze throat 
and gold earrings gleamed below the dark 
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thatch of his closely curling hair. He came 
slowly erect when I spoke to him, showing a 
friendly row of teeth and passing the back of 
his hand across his brow. I explained that 
no one answered the bell. 

‘She gawn. She cawm back bam-by,” he 
informed me. ‘You lack stay here?” 

“T told him yes. 

‘‘Feesh—mebbe ?”’ 

I nodded. 

His eyes roamed over the chocolate-col- 
ored loam of the garden with a speculative 
gleam. | 

“A right, I feex you mice (for feesn, ihe 
promised. ‘She feex you nice’’—he indi- 
cated the house with a flat thumb—“when 
she cawm.” 

He was stooping to his work when I told 
him of my things at the station. Once more 
he straightened up. 

‘““A’right,” he said, and shambled toward 
the rear of the house on a pair of stumpy 
legs bowed past all believing. 

By the time I had regained the front 
porch a soul-jarring screech arose, drew 
nearer, hove in view. It was the protesta- 
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tions of a wheelbarrow as my friend of the 
garden urged it around the house, down a 
flagged walk, between the square rotting 
posts of the front gate, and so away. [ al- 
lowed the blessed distance to take the sound 
into its quiet bosom before I followed 
through the gate for a look at Emmetville 
in the last of that day’s sun. 

Emmetville lay—or rather huddled—in 
little better than a gorge. Already it was 
in shadow. Except for an hour or so at 
noon, some or all of it was sure to be in 
shadow. The town pressed close to the 
edge of the stream; the main street bent like 
a half-drawn bow by a curve of rushing 
water. In the center of this curve, on a 
mound of jutting granite, was a planing mill 
with a grumbling turbine and shrieking cir- 
cular saws. 

The mill, obviously, accounted for the 
town. A few miles farther down the train 
had hung for a moment above a comfort- 
able valley, but the stream had ambled 
through those pleasant meadows in a series 
of contented pools. It takes a fretting river 
to drive a wheel. . 
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Fretting? It did more than fret past Em- 
metville. It seethed and raged and roared 
and dashed itself to foam. I did not go 
down to the edge of that maddened froth of 
water—the stream would come to-morrow. 
Now I looked at the town and the great hills 
above and ruminated over the incredible 
difference a railroad train and a few hours 
can make. 

Yesterday New York. Last night the 
rumbling voice of Trane discussing the es- 
thetes. The esthetes! Forlorn, I’d_ call 
them. Futile was what I should have said 
—here in Emmetville. And so much of this 
great land was Emmetville; thousands of 
Emmetvilles. My eyes dropped from the 
sides of the gorge to what the gorge con- 
tained. Fifty years ago fox and bobcat had 
claimed this for their own—a sublime mag- 
nificence; but set a driven saw between walls 
of spruce and hemlock, with hardwood ridges 
just beyond, and a lot of things happen. 

Comes a freight siding; and then a rail- 
road station; a blacksmith shop; a general 
store; a schoolhouse; a church without a 
steeple; another general store; another 
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church with a sprouting steeple; more stores; 
a lot of talk about a bond issue to pave Main 
Street that never reaches the point of action; © 
a grist mill; another church with a sure- 
enough steeple; a high-school; an actual 
bond issue to put up a brick courthouse and 
jail. Mix in with and crowd around all this 
a lot of yellow or white frame houses and red 
barns; add plenty of paintless outhouses and 
chicken coops and woodsheds; cut through 
it all, here and there, with muddy alleyways 
—and there you had it! From a majesty 
of white water flanked by brooding tree- 
capped palisades to Emmetville; from— 
Trane’s tirade now reacted—Huckleberry 
Finn to Many Marriages, all in fifty years. 
Progress was a wonderful thing! Upon 
which cynicism I wandered back to Gay. 
lord’s. 

“She” had returned—a gaunt woman in 
black, blasted by toil, but with an unwrinkled 
shining brow. Her name was Firth, not 
Gaylord. Her expression was contradic- 
tory, hard to define. The lower half of 
her face was set in hopelessness—the woman 
was undone. And then came her eyes, 
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fever-bright with—it seemed like hope; and 
above, the serenity of brow. 

Her manner was detached. Although she 
met my eyes, I could not feel that she took 
me in. It was something beyond me, not 
in the room—not, perhaps, on this earth— 
which was apparently stealing her attention. 
She admitted vaguely that she thought she 
could take care of me, and showed me to a 
corner room on the second floor of the 
house. | 

‘“Tt’s on the west side,’’ she explained as 
she opened the door; “but you'll be gone 
two hours before the sun strikes us here, 
and this’—she waved her hand at a black 
cylinder running from the floor to the ceil, 
ing—‘‘is the pipe to the kitchen range.” 

It was like an introduction, and knowing 
something of April in the high hills, I bowed 
agreeably to the stovepipe and murmured, 
“‘Pleased to meet you.”’ 

She gave my lighter note no attention 
whatever. She peered about the room with 
her unseeing—or rather farseeing—eyes, 
went to the washstand, touched the folded 
towels lying upon it with the tips of her 
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fingers, took the cover from the soap dish, 
replaced it, glanced into the water pitcher 
and turned to leave the room. Before she 
had crossed the threshold she began to sing, 
or rather hum. I am not certain whether it 
was the closing of the door or the screech 
of the returning wheelbarrow that cut off 
her song. At any rate, the squat Sicilian 
was at my door a moment later with my 
suitcase and duffel bag. A dollar having 
changed hands, I learned that his name was 
Joe, and was again assured that he would 
feex me for feesh. 

As I unpacked, the humming again grew 
clear—astonishingly clear. I discovered 
that the stovepipe as it came through the 
floor of my room acted as a sound conductor 
from below. I could have heard a whisper 
in the kitchen by standing close to the pipe. 

. The humming continued. I listened 
until its cadenced, droning melodies struck 
home. Hymns! Methodist or Baptist 
surely. Hymns—one after another, and 
the clatter of cooking utensils. But not, for- 
tunately, the odors of cooking. Hymns only 
came up the stovepipe. ‘They were pleas- 
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antly soothing and old-timey. They were 
the last thing I heard that night as, having 
turned out the acetylene gaslight and con- 
templated the stars above the crowding hills 
for a moment, I[ felt my way from the window 
past the stovepipe to my bed. 

Getting into my waders on the side porch 
next morning, I saw Joe waiting in the 
ofing. As I clumped down the steps in my 
wading shoes he sidled up and pushed a 
tomato can at me with something of a flour- 
ish. ‘The can was filled with the largest 
night crawlers I had ever seen. They looked 
like an entanglement of pink boa constric- 
tors. 

That can of giant worms had meant an 
hour or more of searching and stooping 
after a hard day’s work. It was not the 
time for a dissertation on the ethics of trout 
fishing. I accepted the tomato can beam- 
ingly. Ten minutes later its contents plopped 
into swift water. I watched it disintegrate 
and whirl downstream in wriggling spirals 
and loops before I assembled my rod. 

By noon I knew that my venture to strange 
waters had been fortunate. The stream 
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was magnificent. It and its rocky tree-hung 
banks did unexpected things at every bend. 
It was thrilling, rugged water that needed 
study and the careful placing of well-gripping 
hobnails. Trout could be taken almost in 
the heart of the town, I found; but not too 
many. Joe’s ‘“‘feexing’”’ explained what that 
stream had been standing for years from 
natives and city sports. I more than earned 
what fish I took—lusty gentlemen, however, 
in olive and brown who knew exactly where 
the swiftest current ran and what it was put 
there for. Never a one who accepted the 
quick challenge of the little rod failed to 
make that airy wand bow deeply, again and 
again, to the might of a worthy antagonist. 

The sun was in the middle of that other 
river of blue above the gorge when a fallen 
hemlock just below a bend suggested a seat 
where I might lunch to the music of the 
stream. However thunderous that music 
may be, it dies to a faint accompaniment as 
line and leader straighten out to drop a fly on 
chosen water. 

Tense no longer, as I munched a sand- 
wich the blended voices of the stream claimed 
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me for their own. I was immersed in, 
flooded with, became part of ceaseless, all- 
pervading sound; drugged by it, drowned in 
it, as though it were the water that was its 
cause and I had sunk beneath its surface. 

I wondered dreamily why nothing of man’s 
devising could so massage the heart and 
mind. An orchestra?,. I ‘curled’ my lip. 
Strings and reeds and brasses, prodding at 
the senses, poking at the nerves, but leaving 
the ache of the mind, the yearning in the 
breast, the kinks in the. soul, untouched. 
Orchestras would have to do in New York; 
but not two miles upstream from Emmet- 
ville. 

New York! It was inconceivable. And 
yet there it was, a few hours away, with its 
shut-in millions; many of them, like the fur- 
nace man, down below the pavements, as 
forgotten as the dead. And those above 
ground, in the clatter and chatter of the sur- 
face, were struggling to be noticed—most of 
them. A‘sthetes, modernists, intelligentzia 
and what not. According to Trane, they 
were sick. If they could all be made to sit 
along a stretch of fast water like this, per- 
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haps it would cure them! It would take a 
long stream to do it, though, because—lI 
grinned—each one would have to be beyond 
shouting distance from the next. 

I finished my lunch and lit a pipe. Gazing 
upstream and wondering what lay ahead of 
me beyond the bend, I saw a rod flash in the 
sunshine. ‘The wielder of the rod, when he 
came in sight, was not worming. He was 
fishing downstream, wet, and making thirty 
feet of line behave. I had watched him 
make a dozen casts, when a dog appeared— 
a setter—following along the bank about 
fifty feet in the rear of the man. When the 
man stopped to work a piece of water the 
setter stood still until the angler moved 
ahead again. The dog was absolutely ab- 
sorbed by the fishing. His head would turn 
with each back cast, his eyes following the 
line. As it whipped forward his head swung 
with it. When the cast reached the water 
he became rigid with his jaws working 
slightly and his eyes riveted on the leader. 

' At last—yjust above me—there came a 
swirl as the flies took the water. ‘The setter 
shook like an aspen. On the next cast the 
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fish came again and was hooked. I forgot 
the dog for the next ten minutes. From the 
way the fish fought he was a good one. 
When he began to tire and come to the top 
he proved it beyond a doubt, and I noticed 
that his captor was without a landing net. 
Getting to my feet, I asked him if he wanted 
mine. He looked in my direction, shook his 
head and went on playing the fish. He 
played it until the fish was flat on its side, 
utterly exhausted, then worked it into 
some quiet water near shore and nodded to 
the dog. 

“All right, Buddy,” he said. 

The setter waded in, picked up the fish 
by the middle, waded out and laid it on the 
bank. ‘The man got out of the stream to 
unhook and creel it. 

I stood there frankly gaping for a mo- 
ment, then procured my rod and worked up 
to the scene of this extraordinary exhibition. 

I had seen the best setters of the world. 
I had seen one or two bench champions that 
in extreme refinement might have equaled 
this one; but one thing was sure—no other 
dog of any breed had impressed me as this 
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fellow did when I got close to him. He was 
big for a setter; he was black and white, 
with tan markings; he was—words won't 
do it. He was as beyond description as a 
sunset—a living, breathing glory. 

He had, of course, a magnificent head, 
which he carried superbly; but this became 
mere detail when he looked at me. Most 
setters have that proud yet eager, friendly 
yet reserved, expression of eye that tells of 
the calm, fine, gentle spirit within. This 
dog had more of that shining look than I 
had ever seen, and with it a serene, assured, 
almost godlike beam of intelligence. It 
was as though his understanding far sur- 
passed my own; as though it brushed aside 
all mysteries to get at the riddle of life and 
gravely solve it. Staring at the dog, I ad- 
dressed the man: 

‘Does he always retrieve your trout like 
that ?” 

The man creeled his fish; said, “Yep,” 
and stooped to rinse his hands. “It’s a nui- 
sance, having to wade out every time you 
land one,”’ he told me; “‘but—well, he likes 
to be in things.” 
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I took my eyes from the dog and turned 
them to the man. He had looked up over 
his shoulder after his explanation, wonder- 
ing, no doubt, whether I was the sort of 
creature who could comprehend it. I was 
—dquite. But something else was not so 
clear. 

‘T should think you’d be afraid he’d hook 
himself with a fly.” 

The man chuckled. There was good- 
natured tolerance of me in that chuckle. 

“Oh, he knows about that,” he said. 

I thrilled at a sudden idea and asked a 
question: 

“Ts he broken to gun?” 

The man stood up, shook the water from 
his hands and began to wipe them on his 
trousers. 

“TL expect you'd call shim: broken; 2 ne 
drawled. 

I was again staring at the dog—it was 
almost impossible not to do so—but there 
was something disconcerting in that drawl— 
my idea considered—and I turned definitely 
to the man. 

He was of medium height and slightly 
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inclined toward rotundity. His face was 
ruddy. His eyes, behind thick-lensed spec- 
tacles, would twinkle easily, I thought.  In- 
stead of waders and wading shoes, he wore 
hip boots with homemade leather sandals 
studded with hobnails, strapped about the 
feet. Above the boots were army breeches, 
an army shirt and a worn canvas shooting 
coat. I guessed him to be a native despite 
an expression—half shrewd, half smiling 
and quite sophisticated—that did not sug- 
gest Emmetville. It did not suggest dog 
selling, for that matter; but my idea had 
by now become a passion. 

‘““He’s very handsome,” I said. “I'd like 
to own him. Is he, by any chance, for 
sale?” 

The man stooped deliberately for his rod, 
reeled in his line and examined the flies. 

‘“You’re a stranger here,’’ he said at last. 

It was not a question—it was a state- 
ment, but I nodded. His eyes swung to the 
dog. They regarded each other gravely for 
a moment, and then came the twinkle I had 
foreseen, and a single fanlike wave of the 
setter’s tail. 
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‘You for sale?” inquired the man. 

Into the soft assurance of the setter’s 
eyes came a flicker of—surely it was amuse- 
ment. ‘There followed a languid pink-and- 
black yawn. ‘The man turned and began to 
wade out into the stream. 

“I’m afraid he’s giving you the laugh,” 
he said. | 

Until the man was far enough down- 
stream to be short of the dog with any pos- 
sible back cast, the setter waited where he 
was, then took up his watchful trailing 
along the bank. He passed within five feet 
of me, exposing to my view the side of him 
which, until now, had been turned away. 
Running from the top of his neck where it 
joined his body down to the foreleg was a 
tremendous scar. His shining coat strove 
to conceal it in vain. I wondered what 
ghastly wound had made that scar. Per- 
haps a shotgun at close range, or the teeth 
of a mowing machine. At any rate, he did 
not limp from it—his prideful stalk was beau- 
tiful to see—and scar or no scar, I would 
have given a pretty penny for him. I 
watched him out of sight. 
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URING many a dreamy hour in warm 
D pastel-like spring days that followed, 
I thought about the setter with the 
fearful scar. I could bring back the vision 
of his proud head and carriage, but his in- 
eftably benignant look would not return. 

I found that Emmetville and the country 
close about was full of his kind, or rather his 
species. As the hills had been robbed of 
their ancient covering of hemlock and 
hardwood, they had hidden their bareness 
as quickly as possible with thickets and 
briers. In such cover the partridge con- 
founds most of his enemies, lives in plenty 
and gives himself whole-heartedly to love- 
making. Little brown puff-balls inevitably 
chip forth. They mature in a season and are 
ready for similar proceedings. Bird dogs in 
consequence were as numerous in those hills 
as mongrels in the average country district. 
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They were chained to kennels in the yards 
in town. I’d meet them on the roads, run- 
ning with flivvers and buggies and wagons. 
I'd see them curled up asleep on the sunny 
side of farmhouses or snuffing along a furrow 
behind a plow looking for field mice. Splen- 
did dogs—some of them—arrived at in the 
only way a competent race can be built. [ 
wanted none of them. I had been spoiled. 
Meanwhile I fished and smoked and 
dreamed and was—barring twinges of desire 
to own that dog—thoroughly contented. 
My hostess, after saying that she thought she 
could take care of me, had quite expertly 
lived up to her surmise, in the silent, absent- 
minded way that never for a moment left 
her. It was as though her mind, her whole 
inner being, were utterly absorbed by a prob- 
lem or a vision that had nothing whatever to 
do with conducting Gaylord’s. 
‘Conducting’? was not the word. Con- 
ducting suggests leadership. There was no 
one to lead through wearing days of cleaning 
and cooking and serving. Later, during the 
summer season, she would have help, she told 
me. Now there was no one except the zeal- 
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ous purveyor of worms—lI had persuaded 
him to neglect me in this particular—who 
looked after a cow and the garden. Auto- 
matically, or with the fringes of her mind, 
she made that barely furnished, hard-worn 
house a cleanly, comfortable abode. Noth- 
ing escaped her, nothing was forgotten. My 
pitcher of shaving water was as certain to be 
steaming on the scrubbed-smelling boards of 
the hall floor as that another day had come, 
bringing two brisk raps on my door. If I 
wanted to lunch on the stream, it required 
only that I put my head in the kitchen when 
I came down. She would stop humming and 
nod vaguely. I would find my lunch, done up 
deftly in tissue paper, on the lid of my creel 
when I had finished breakfast. 

There were few other guests. A scatter- 
ing of traveling salesmen and now and then 
anglers, who came in pairs. These last were 
talkative at breakfast, extremely quiet by 
evening and left that night or early the fol- 
lowing day. The stream required nice judg- 
ment and a very delicate fly. 

Bright days flowed shining, one after the 
other, across the hills to feather the second 
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growth with a breath of green and soak down 
warmly into the gorge along the sparkling 
stream. I was enjoying Emmetville. 

And then one night the wind changed. It 
got into the west and came moaning down the 
gorge, bearing scattered, hard-driven pellets 
of snow. About ten o’clock next morning the 
big trout—the one that had made me seek 
the library and Trane’s tirade instead of bed 
—materialized. 

He did not come up with my fancied 
smash, nor did he take a Fan Wing drifting 
serenely on the surface of a pool. His ad- 
vent was not at all spectacular. He rose like 
a shadow from somewhere in an oily runnel 
of pitching water and seemed to inhale a 
coasting Woodruff. 

Now that place was full of snags and the 
water was full-bodied and ina hurry. I have 
little recollection of subsequent proceedings. 
Eventually I realized that the monster was 
—in all probability—still going downstream 
with the Woodruff and the end of a nicely 
tapered leader. I also discovered that my 
right leg was in an ice pack up to the hip. I 
squelched ashore, removed the snag-ripped 
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wader and mended it with a patching kit; but 
I had to sit there on the frost-covered ground 
until the cement hardened, and that icy wind 
was still blowing and, of course, my leg 
stayed damp all day.. 

When I attempted to jump out of bed next 
morning some one stuck a knife in my back. 
I found I could not look over my shoulder 
to discover my assailant. I found I could 
not straighten up or raise my arms above my 
head. Crouching on the edge of the bed, I 
wondered whether I could perform the 
miracle of getting into shirt, trousers and 
shoes. I decided to attempt it, and with 
what struck me as the strength of the dying, 
and an ability as a contortionist unsuspected 
until now, I achieved the impossible. If, as 
I feared, this was the end, New York was 
the place for me. | 

I managed to get downstairs and to the 
breakfast table,-and to remain so erect in 
consuming poached eggs, bacon and coffee as 
not to attract the far-away yet attentive eyes 
of the silent woman who set these things ne 
fore me. 


I had in mind the sign of an M. D. four 
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or five houses down. Thither I expected to 
drag myself before being driven—or carried, 
if my malady progressed—to the first pos- 
sible train. But the mere effort of rising 
from my chair after breakfast was so pre- 


posterous that I shut my teeth on a groan, 


called my hostess, told her I had an attack of 
some sort and asked her to send for the 
nearest doctor. 

For the first time during the ten days I 
had been in her house her glance concerned 
itself, instantly and intently, with me. 

‘Why did you get up? Go straight back 
to bed!” 

She fled through the front door without 
hat or wrap. 

Bed I wished to avoid. I mould take to it 
temporarily, since standing or sitting was 
agony; but I would not undress for two rea- 
sons: first, it was now a physical impossibil- 
ity; and second, I would not have thus ac- 
knowledged, even if I could have done so, the 
possibility of being persuaded to expire dole- 
fully in Emmetville. 

In some unaccountable manner I climbed 
the stairs, stretched myself out and waited. 
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Presently came footsteps on those creaking, 
uncarpeted stairs, and voices along the hall 
and a presence beside me in the room. I 
looked up into a ruddy face and a pair of 
thick-lensed spectacles. 

“Oh, hello!” I said. 

“Hello,” replied the twinkling man of the 
stream who fished with the glorious setter. 
He set a black bag on a chair. 

“Tf you want anything, doctor—hot 
water ”’ came from the doorway. 

Yes; (ileal Thank you, Mrs.’ Firth.” 

The door was closed. 

I described the attempted assassination 
and its subsequent harrowing results. 

‘This is the point,” I wound up. “If I’m 
in for anything serious I must get back to 
New York.” 

A thermometer leveled at my mouth was 
backed, to my extreme relief, by a twinkle. 

“Oh, I don’t know. Emmetville’s a splen- 
did place—to die in.” 

I gave those light and cheering words a 
joyous though impeded grin. 

The diagnosis, after due thumpings and 
listenings, was as follows: 
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“If you were twenty years older, I’d say 
you had lumbago. As it is, I'll say you have 
—lumbago.”’ 

“Well, what does that mean?” 

‘‘Adhesive tape for the muscles of your 
back and a day or so in bed, and—yes, you 
might have your teeth X-rayed when you get 
back to town; and you might take two of 
these tablets every four hours.” 

“Many thanks,” said I, when I had been 
undressed, bound in adhesive tape and as- 
sisted into bed. ‘‘And now tell me, where 
did you get that dog?” 

The reverse of a twinkle appeared in the 
eyes behind the thick spectacles. They 
clouded with gravity and glanced quickly 
toward the door. 

“That was Pocono Shot,” said the doctor 
in an undertone, but with the air of making 
an extraordinary announcement. 

“Pocono Shot?” I repeated, unenlight- 
ened. “Do you own him?” 

‘“‘No,”’ he said in the same low tone. “I 
don’t own him.” Suddenly, at a thought, 
astonishment grew in his face. ‘You've 
never heard of Pocono Shot?” : 
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“Not that I know of,’ I said. ‘‘How did 
he get that scar?” | 

He stared at me, bewildered. 

‘Good heavens!”’ he said under his breath. 
Then aloud. ‘Why, we met you on the 
stream nearly two weeks ago!” 

‘Just about—what of it?” 

He regarded me speculatively for a mo- 
ment. 

“T wouldn’t have thought it possible,” he 
said at last. “Right here in Emmetville for 
two weeks and—why, I wouldn’t have 
thought it possible anywhere in the country 


after ” He broke off and became the 
victim of an unaccountable alarm. ‘‘You 
haven’t mentioned him to ” He nodded 


significantly toward the door. 

I attempted to sit up, was stricken as 
though by the kick of a mule and relapsed. 

“What the devil are you talking about?” 
I demanded, when I could again catch my 
breath. ‘Do you mean that setter and Mrs. 
Firth?” 

‘Sh-h-h,”” he said with another glance at 
the door. Then he came to the bed and 
leaned down, looking into my face. ‘You'll 
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be out in a day or so,” he told me hurriedly. 
‘Drop around to my office about eight 
o’clock some evening. Inthe meantime don’t 
mention the dog where Mrs. Firth can hear 
you.” | 

He started to go. I seized him wildly by 
the arm. 

‘But listen, doctor !’’ I pleaded. 

He disengaged his arm and moved to the 
door. | 

“T'll tell you at the office,” he said, and left 
me flat on my back, a prey to lumbago and 
hopeless, raging curiosity. 


IV 


| Y malady abated swiftly. I arose a 
well man two mornings later. My 
other affliction, on the contrary, had 

steadily increased. During a full half of the 
forty-eight hours in which I lay supine I 
wondered about Pocono Shot and his scar, 
and why I must not mention him to the silent 
woman of Gaylord’s. Whether the doctor’s 
tablets had anything to do with my rapid 
release from lumbago I did not know; but one 
thing was certain—he could and must relieve 
my curiosity. 

Warm weather had returned. I decided 
to fish that day, and set out with little enthu- 
siasm. I looked upon the stream and the 
taking of trout as stop-gaps until evening 
should arrive, to find me knocking at the 
stroke of eight upon that doctor’s door. 

I fished a pool or two listlessly, came to 
swirling water and was captured by the magic 
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of the stream. The mystery of Pocono Shot 
ceased to be of moment. I was entirely con- 
cerned with placing a well-cocked-up fly where 
it would join the dance, on amber depths, of 
bubbles and sunlight and foam. 

The sun had begun to redden with the 
efforts required to finish a good day’s work 
when I turned the jagged corner of a huge 
gray rock at an angle of the stream and came 
upon the swish of a rod, the gleam of spec- 
tacles on a blushing, peeling nose and a high- 
headed, plume-tailed statue fifty feet beyond. 
This latter I eyed for a moment before I 
spoke: 

“Get out of that stream! I was coming 
around to-night, but this is better. Get out of 
the stream! ‘That bank over there is the 
place, I think.... Now call him here and sit 
down.”’ 

The doctor grinned and obeyed 

‘‘So you're up and at ’em again, are you?” 

“Yes,” said [; “but no more to-day if it’s 
a long tale.” 

‘It’s long enough,” said the doctor, his 
grin departing. He motioned to the setter, 
who had stately joined us and now sank down 
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on the bright spring grass. “So you never 
heard of Ete nodded ‘at the dos. 
“Tt’s extraordinary!” 

‘So you implied the other day. Why?” 

“Well, you’ve been here for two weeks. 
No citizen of Emmetville could meet a 
stranger and not ‘ 

fhivermenno one: L interrupted.’ I’ve 
passed people on the road or along the 
stream, and that’s all.” . 

‘““H-m-m! Well, then the newspapers.” 

“T didn’t know you had any newspapers.” 

‘We haven't. I meant the New York 
papers.” 

I smiled. 

“The New York papers don’t give much 
space to hunting dogs.”’ 

“They did to this one,” said the doctor 
dryly. 

Pocono Shot lay with his head between 
his paws. I turned involuntarily to survey 
him. He lifted his fine, deep muzzle and 
calmly returned my gaze. Having inspected 
me, he approved. A big paw came from the 
grass and was poked solemnly in my direc- 
tion. I extended my hand and felt the rasp 
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of pads against my palm. I was duly flat- 
tered, but my imagination had fed on hinted 
mysteries for two long days and I knew the 
New York papers. 

“Did he pull a child from the stream or 
bark:ata fire?” I jeered. 

There was no answer. I found the doctor 
gazing at a vast tangle of briers and second 
growth, rising from where we sat to the blue 
of the sky six hundred feet above. 

‘‘This is a shooting country,” he said sud- 
denly, and indicated the slope with a wave 
of his hand. ‘That’s why I’m here—that 
and the stream. I grew up in country like 
this, only on a smaller scale. ‘There was a 
smaller stream and smaller hills, and I fished 
the stream and hunted the hills as a boy. 

“Of course, a man must specialize to get 
anywhere in my profession, and the city is 
the place for that. I was ambitious—after 
Johns Hopkins—so I went to New York. I 
was an interne at Bellevue for a while, and 
then set up an office on Twelfth Street, not 
far from Washington Square. Do you know 
the neighborhood ?”’ 

“Greenwich Village!” 
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“ves, said the ;doctor, “I did: general 
practice—had to to keep alive; but I was 
working toward nervous diseases and—well, 
there was more of that sort of thing than 
money in the village those days.” 

He twinkled at me and went on: 

‘Then the war came and I went over. I 
did amputations and bone work and learned 
the Carrel technic with Dakin’s fluid and 
came home. What practice I had was gone, 
and so was my ambition. Everything seemed 
silly after the mess over there. It seemed 
silly to try to get ahead. I had a longing for 
quiet and streams and hills. I ached to have 
a gun over my shoulder or a rod in my hand. 
I went back to my old stamping ground up 
in Connecticut, but the hills and streams were 
shot and fished out and the practice was 
sewed up by men who'd been there since 
Plymouth Rock. 

“T had a few thousand saved up and I be- 
gan to look for a practice for sale in the kind 
of country I was sick for. I spent three 
months at it, and finally came across this 
place and a man who wanted to go to Phila- 
delphia. The minute I saw the stream and 
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the hills I felt as though I’d come home. I 
gave what I had for the practice, and notes 
for as much more, and that accounts for me 
in Emmetville.” 

A large fly of some sort, with wings a-flut- 
ter, was borne past us on the current. It 
was swept over a miniature waterfall between 
two bowlders and bobbed up on the pool be- 
low. The quiet of that pool was instantly 
shattered. [There was a heave of water, a 
swirl—the fly was gone. Pocono Shot was 
on his feet like a flash, his eyes blazing at the 
widening ripples. 

“My God!” said the doctor, and reached 
for his rod. My hand got to the rod ahead 
of his. I placed it well behind me. “But 
did you see him?” he pleaded. 

“Yes, Dsaw him) 2. Golright ahead? 

The doctor sighed. Pocono Shot tore his 
eyes from the ripples and whined softly. 

“Tt’s plain cruelty to animals,” said the 
doctor. 

“Yes,” said I; “and what was it when you 
left me helpless to wonder about your shushes 
and your psts and what not. Go right 
ahead!” 
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‘“Come and lie down,”’ the doctor ordered. 
“We're ruined!” , 

With one last whine of regret the setter 
obeyed. He was almost instantly asleep— 
if a closed-eyed, dream-filled, hair-trigger 
watchfulness can be called sleep. 

We regarded him in silence for a moment. 

‘“You’ve noticed the number of shooting 
dogs around here?”’ said the doctor. 

I nodded. 

“Well, for years every man claimed his 
dog was the best. There was so much talk 
and wrangling about it that ten or twelve 
years ago they began holding a sort of ama- 
teur field trial each fall. “The winner was sup- 
posed to be best dog in the Poconos. for that 
year, and for a month or so before each meet 
they couldn’t get the crops in or timber to the 
mill or much of anything done around here. 
Then, after it had been decided it took weeks 
to get over the decision. I wouldn’t have 
been a judge at best-dog day for the practice 
of a New York specialist. ‘The only man 
satisfied was the owner of the winner. 

“The summer of the first year I was here 
there began to be some talk about a pup Bill 
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_ Trimble had raised. Bill lived in a shack on 
a small piece of half-cultivated ground stuck | 
like a postage stamp on the side of Bobcat 
Mountain, three miles north of town. He 
raised a little corn and a few vegetables; 
but he got his living mostly from taking city 
sportsmen out after partridge and woodcock, 
and trapping during the winter. A man from 
Scranton had come in to shoot with Bill one 
fall and brought with him an ex-field-trialer 
—a great dog in his day that had slowed 
down with age. 

“Bill had a Llewellyn bitch that another 
sportsman had given him. She was a nice 
thing, bred in the purple—not what you'd 
call class in the field, but she knew partridge 
and had a good nose. Well, the two stole a 
mating that fall and she had a small litter 
that was wiped out by distemper except one 
dog pup. The man who owned the field- 
trialer wrote Bill to keep the pup, and that 
was the one the talk was about. 

‘Bill didn’t know the bitch was in whelp at 
first and he didn’t pay much attention to her 
when he did find it out. She was given to 
hunting on her own—which didn’t spoil her, 
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for some reason—and she hunted by herself, 
all day long, right up to the day she had her 
puppies. I’ve wondered about that. We 
don’t know as much about prenatal influence 
as we'd like to. At any rate, those puppies 
were whelped pointing. Bill said the whole 
litter would nail a bird and back each other 
at three months. He said there was no 
choice among them until distemper got all 
but the biggest one, who came through on his 
vitality. He had the worst dose of all, but 
just wouldn’t die.’ The doctor’s hand 
dropped to a broad, well-domed satin head 
gleaming against the new grass. “You're 
hard to kill, aren’t you, old man?” 

One closed eye opened slightly. The tip 
of a silky plume twitched. The eye closed 
again. 

_ “There was talk about this pup of Bill’s, as 

I say; but somebody was always raising a 
world beater in those days, to hear them tell 
it, and the Poconos weren’t prepared for 
anything astounding until it happened, pub- 
licly, for every one to see. It happened on 
best-dog day when the pup was sixteen 
months old. I was there.” 
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The doctor nodded at the sweep of briers 
lifting up to a feather of white clouds hang- 
ing like a puff of steam at its crest. 

‘See that hill? The one just in front of 
us, I mean. Would you believe it if I told 
you that a dog could turn in his tracks at 
the bottom of it, go straight to the top 
with his head in the air and creep to a smash- 
ing point?” 

‘No,’ said I, with my eyes on that six 
hundred feet of brown tangle lanced by slim 
white birch. 

‘Well, this one can do it—twenty times a 
day. He did it, and other. things, the first 
time he appeared at best-dog day; and kept 
on doing them until we sent the other dogs 
back to the wagons and followed him as 
though we were at church. If any one got so 
excited that he exclaimed aloud, we frowned 
at him and said, ‘Sh-h-h!’ And many of us 
owned dogs that we thought would win, at 
nine o'clock that morning. 

‘That’s what he did to us that day— 
Pocono Shot. There he lies at your feet. 
He’s an economic factor in these parts.” 

I lifted my eyes from the sleeping setter 
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to the doctor, who twinkled at my inquiring 
look. 

‘“Why,”’ said he, “‘we don’t spend any more 
time arguing about who’s got the best dog! 
We’re now a fairly industrious people—the 
community, I mean. It wasn’t true of Bill. 
The dog cut into his earning capacity in this 
way: you can imagine what a dog like that 
would mean to a lonely man. Bill never 
stirred without him. He would have cut off 
his trigger finger sooner than go hunting and 
leave the dog behind to grieve. The sports- 
men who came here to shoot with Bill each 
fall had always paid a good price to do so. 
Bill knew the cover blindfolded, could shoot 
like a fiend and his guests took home the 
birds he killed. After this fellow showed up 
Bill was in clover for a while. Almost any 
man would sell his soul to shoot over the 
dog. Bill doubled the tariff, took out two 
men at a time and had a waiting list. 

“Well, some man fired at a partridge one 
day in thick cover and nearly got Bill. ‘That 
ended Bill’s sinecure. He hunted alone after 
that. He caught his hand in a bear trap that 
winter and it became infected. When he 
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came in to have it treated I asked him about 
the shooting business and this is what he said:. 
‘He weren’t over twenty feet from me when 
he pulled. I got to thinkin’, after that load 
went by, that a little more and I’d of took it 
in the head. ‘Then I figgered that if it could 
happen to me, it could happen to Shot, and 
I told him to keep his ten dollars a day and 
went home.’ ”’ 

The doctor paused to chuckle. I offered a 
cigarette. 

“Thanks,” he said; “I'll roll one, if you 
don’t mind. I never got over my corn-silk 
days.”’ 

He produced a sack of tobacco and papers, 
made a cigarette with deft, slightly pudgy 
fingers, lighted it and went on: 

“Bill’s loss was my gain. His hand was 
pretty bad when I first saw it, but I hadn’t 
been to France for nothing. I rigged up 
some Carrel tubes, went at it with Dakin’s 
and checked the infection. Bill said I’d saved 
his hand. I had, for that matter. His life, 
too, perhaps, if he’d known it. 

‘He was grateful of course. When spring 
came I began to meet him fishing. Shot had 
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picked up the trick you saw and Bill fished 
as much to amuse the dog as himself. We'd 
get together now and then on the stream and 
talk and smoke and spit and cuss. I got to 
liking Bill at lot. He was as shy as a wood 
marten and as straight as a good piece of 
pine. He hadn’t a relative in the world that 
he knew of. He was raised in the orphan’s 
home at Stroudsburg, and how he did love 
these hills! I don’t know whether he’d ever 
cared about any woman. If he had, the 
chances are he never got to the point of men- 
tioning it to her. At any rate, there was no 
wife or child on Bobcat Mountain. That’s 
why every bit of the affection corked up in 
Bill’s system for twenty years went to this 
fellow lying here. ‘There was a lot of it. 
Bill was a quiet, slow-speaking citizen who 
took his time about deciding to like you, and 
then—liked you. 

““He liked me before that summer was 
over. Of course, there was the hand busi- 
ness, to begin with; but it was our talks on 
the stream that really did it. I was driving 
out to a confinement case one day and I met 
Bill hiking for town with a jug and the dog. 
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I stopped the flivver and said ‘Hello,’ and he 
stood by the car and scratched his head and 
grinned—a sort of embarrassed grin he had. 
The dog was standing in the road with the 
sunshine blazing on his coat. 

‘Well, he looks like he’d last till the guns 
begin to crack,’ I said. 

‘“There was a young maple at the side of 
the road that had started to turn yellow. 
Bill pointed to the tree and said, ‘He ain’t 
got long to go from the looks of that.’ I 
started to let in the clutch, but Bill put his 
hand on the car and said, ‘What’s your 
hurry?’ 

I told him Andy Slocum expected a son and 
heir that day. 

“Oh, I guess Mrs. Slocum’ll wait a few 
minutes on you,’ said Bill. He stood and 
shuffled his feet and grinned again, and 
looked still more embarrassed. 

‘““What are you fussing about?’ I said, 
looking at the jug. ‘I’m no prohibition 
agent.’ 

‘“‘She’s empty,’ said Bill. ‘She’ll have 
molasses in her pretty quick now. Say, listen 
’ He stopped right there. 
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Still listening,’ I said. 

‘Say,’ he said, ‘I was wondering if you 
could see your way clear to be at my place 
with that sixteen-gauge pe been braggin’ on, 
about seven o'clock openin’ day.’ 

‘“T nearly fell out of the machine. ‘You 
mean that, Bill?’ I said. 

‘“* *T sure do,’ he said. Then he looked me 
in the eye and said, ‘I’m thinkin’, whenever 
you pull a trigger you'll know just where the 
dog is.’ ” 

The doctor broke off and seemed to reflect 
for a moment. 

“Have you done much partridge shoot- 
ing?” he asked suddenly. 

‘fA lot,” I told him. 

“Well,” said he, ‘until you’ve killed par- 
tridge over this dog you'll never know what 
real shooting is.” 

‘‘My father owned a great partridge dog,” 
I said. “I shot over him when I was a boy.” 

The doctor waved his hand, palm outward, 
as though wiping out the memory of that dog 
of bygone days. 

“Forget him,” he said. “I don’t care how 
good he was—forget him. Listen! Imagine 
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the brain of a man, plus the cunning of a fox 
and the tread of a cat. Now put a nose on 
the combination that can stay up in the air 
and outtrail a hound and you'll get a faint 
idea of this dog.” 

“A setter outtrail a hound?” I protested. 

“Any hound that ever lived,” the doctor 
declared. ‘The first time I saw it was one 
day that fall. We'd killed our limit on par- 
tridge by ten o'clock. ‘That’s what you do 
when he takes you out. Get that straight, 
too—you don’t take him—he takes you. 
You just follow him and kill birds—that’s all 
you've got to do. . . . We’d stopped at a 
spring for a drink before working down to 
some woodcock ground. Somewhere along 
the opposite hill a hound had a fox going and 
we listened for a minute. He had a good big 
voice on him and it echoed and reéchoed be- 
tween the hills. I said, ‘Bill, what if that 
was a bloodhound on your trail with a posse 
right behind him? How would you feel?’ 

““Well,’. said Bill, ‘I’d rather have the 
hound after me than Shot here.’ 

“T started the sort of argument about 
hounds and setters that you did just now, 
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and Bill told me to work on down to the 
woodcock ground alone and take any trail I 
liked. ‘Wade the stream a couple of times 
and wade in it,’ he said. ‘Get up on the big 
rock this side of the glen so you can look 
back over your trail for a ways. I'll give you 
half an hour and then tell him to go find 
you.’ 

‘But, Bill,’ I said, ‘that’ll send me right 
through the woodcock cover. If he does hap- 
pen to follow me he'll strike woodcock sure.’ 

** “Well, what of it?’ said Bill. 

‘* “Why he’ll go on point,’ said I, ‘and that 
will end the trailing business.’ 

‘Don’t worry, said Bill. ‘If I tell him 
to find you he'll walk right over a woodcock, 
if it’s on your trail, and never notice it.’ 

“T left Bill and the dog sitting there. 
When I got out of sight I zigzagged and 
circled. I back-tracked my own trail and 
milled around in one spot and jumped up and 
caught a hazel limb and went out it hand over 
hand for twenty feet and dropped to the 
ground. Then I waded across the stream 
twice and walked up it a hundred yards, and 
whenever I struck a big log I walked on that. 
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“T’d been up on the rock about twenty 
minutes when here came Shot on a lope, with 
his head up. He was coming through the 
woodcock cover on my trail, when he stopped 
as though hit by lightning and stiffened. 
‘There’s a woodcock,’ I thought, ‘and he 
hasn’t walked over it!’ He didn’t walk over 
it. Dl tell you what he did. He backed out 
like a cat, swung wide of the bird so as not to 
flush it, picked up my trail on the other side 
and came loping to the rock. He looked 
up, saw me, wagged his tail and began to 
bark. Bill whoo-whooed back in the woods 
and Shot barked direction signals to him until 
he showed up. What do you think of that?” 

‘Wonderful, of course—especially the 
woodcock,” I said. ‘‘But that was a fresh 
trail.”’ 

‘Wait!’ said the doctor. ‘‘You see this 
ridge back of us? All of it from here to 
town, and for two miles below, and the oppo- 
site ridge, beginning at that dip there and 
running a mile and a half north, was owned 
at the time of his death by Emmet Mul- 
hauser. The town was named for him. He 
came into this section sixty years ago and 
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bought those ridges for about a nickel an 
acre. His father was a German who had 
married an American wife. His German 
blood gave him thrift, his Yankee blood 
shrewdness. The land cost him every cent 
he had, but he dammed the stream, put up a 
sawmill and hacked a road out from the mill 
up to the new railroad just going through. 
He slaved and saved, and the timber on the 
ridges and the lumber he cut got more and 
more valuable until he died, thirty years ago, 
worth over a hundred thousand in cash and 
half the timber still standing. 

“Fe left a son, a timid, overworked, brow- 
beaten daughter and no will. The son had 
looked after things more and more as the old 
man gave out, and people thought it strange 
that no will was found. The son—his name 
was Emmet, too—told his sister that since 
he was a man—a generous man, willing to 
work, she could have the hundred thousand 
and he’d be satisfied with the standing timber 
and the mill. It’s hard for a woman to resist 
cash, and she was a spineless thing, deathly 
afraid of her brother. She took the money 
and pulled out, leaving the second Emmet 
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with timber worth half a million, just as it 
stood, and twice that when his mill got 
through with it. 

‘““When his sister left, Emmet went down 
to New York and brought back a dazed im- 
migrant woman—a Russian Jewess, with a 
sickly girl child about twelve years old. Em- 
met’s little deal with the immigrant woman 
was so simple that even she could understand 
it. She was to do Emmet’s housework, look 
after two cows, pigs and chickens and pre- 
pare the noon meal for a timber crew of 
twenty men. For this, Emmet would give 
her and her child a home. It was a good 
deal—both parties were satisfied. Any place 
where Cossacks couldn’t drop in for a little 
visit seemed like heaven to the woman, and 
the only cash required of Emmet was for a 
little cheap clothing for the woman and her 
child. : 

‘The last deal didn’t turn out quite so well 
as Emmet expected. The immigrant woman 
had looked like a good animal with a sound 
constitution, but four years of Emmet’s work 
was all she stood. She got out of the bargain 


by dying. Emmet was disappointed in her 
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naturally. He thought it all over and hit on 
a plan that looked good. ‘The woman’s child 
had picked up amazingly in this altitude. 
She matured early, as the women of her race 
do. Emmet married her two months after 
her mother’s death. She was sixteen and big 
_ for her age and—poor Emmet !—looked ca- 
pable of any amount of hard work for years 
to come. | 

‘Well, I’m darned if she hadn’t learned 
her mother’s tricks. She did Emmet’s work 
for three years and then, as we say in the 
Poconos, up and died on him. She’d taken 
an hour or so off to have a child one day— 
or perhaps it was at night after the work 
was done. At any rate, the baby was two 
years old when she died—a boy—and a 
pretty poor specimen. 

“But that made no difference to Emmet. 
He had no friends and the child filled a big 
gap in his life. He gave him everything on 
earth he asked for from infancy on. Em- 
met’s mother had been a Russian. This boy 
then was one-eighth Yankee, one-eighth Ger- 
man, one-quarter Slav and one-half Jew. 
That’s quite a mixture; and he was raised 
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on coffee, doughnuts, pies, candy and such 
truck from the day he learned to yell if he 
didn’t get what he wanted. 

‘Emmet planned to make a gentleman of 
leisure out of him. He allowed him to go to 
school in town for a while and then imported 
a tutor for him who had been educated in 
Europe—mostly in France, I believe. The 
tutor stayed for several years. He filled Em- 
met’s house and the boy’s head with decadent 
French literature, and then had to get out to 
escape one of Emmet’s lumberjacks who had 
a good-looking daughter. Emmet then sent 
the boy—he also was named Emmet—to a 
first-class boarding school and later to col- 
lege, with summers abroad. After gradu- 
ating, the boy spent a winter in New York 
and came up here for July and August; not 
that he liked it here, but in this one thing he 
didn’t get what he wanted. Emmet Senior 
was determined to have him with him for 
those two months at least, and stuck it out. 

“I saw Emmet Junior for the first time 
that summer. It was the third year I’d been 
here. I was standing on the post-office steps 
when a high-powered single-seated roadster 
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pulled up to the curb. It was painted in 
three colors—dqueer colors that didn’t belong 
together; that didn’t belong anywhere except 
ina nightmare. ‘The car was as startling on 
the streets of Emmetville as a pink monkey 
or a sky-blue elephant. ‘The driver got out 
and passed me on his way into the post-office, 
and he didn’t belong in Emmetville any more 
than his car. I knew exactly where he be- 
longed the minute I looked at him. He be- 
longed back in Greenwich Village. I’d seen 
hundreds like him when I was practicing on 
Twelfth Street. It’s extraordinary how that 
sort run to type. I never realized it so 
strongly as when I got this first look at Em- 
met Junior, with the streets of Emmetville 
and pine ridges as a background. He 
was : 

“Tm going to interrupt you, doctor,” I 
broke in. “It’s curious, but a friend of mine 
gave me a long dissertation on the type you 
seem to mean the night before I left New 
York. Id like to ask you a question or two. 
In the first place, how would you define this 
type? Have you a specific name for it?” 

“Well, no, not exactly. They call them- 
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selves bohemians or radicals around Wash- 
ington Square. They’re called a lot of things 
by other people. Parlor Bolsheviks, for one 
thing, when they got so enthusiastic over the 
Russian insanity.” 

‘‘ ‘Sophisticates’ is popular just now,” I 
said. ‘‘My friend seemed to prefer ‘intel- 
ligentzia.’ He says their sickness of mind is 
due to anemia.” 

‘“‘M-m-m,”’ mused the doctor. ‘True in 
some cases, I should say.” 

“He thinks lack of outdoor exercise in 
adolescent youths of this type warps them 
permanently.”’ 

‘“They’re warped, all right, and lack of 
exercise gives them a further twist; but how 
does he account for the women?” . 

‘““FY¥e didn’t account for them, as I remem- 
ber,” I admitted. 

‘Well, I think it happens before birth.” 

“You mean heredity ?”’ 

“No,” said the doctor. “I think it hap- 
pens at the moment—if it is a moment—or 
during the period when sex is determined. 
These people are the result of malfunction- 
ing in the process of sex determination. In 
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extreme cases we have the hermaphrodite. 
Less complete results are the effeminate man 
and the masculine woman. There’s your 
warp, mental and physical, for life.” 

‘That does account for a great deal,’’ said 
I, thinking it over. 

“Tt accounts for it all,’ said the doctor 
promptly. “I believe the Anglo-Saxon is 
where he is to-day because he’s been breeding 
truer to sex than other strains. So did the 
early Greek. So did the Roman. Cross 
breeding is apt to produce lack of complete 
definement of sex. It’s responsible for the 
decline of most once-powerful races. It was 
responsible for Emmet Junior. I knew it 
when I saw his face and heard his voice 
at the post-office window and watched his 
gestures as he took his mail. 

“IT didn’t come in close contact with him 
for some time. I’d get a glimpse of him 
driving through town or meet him on the 
road somewhere in his car. I don’t think I 
ever saw that car again without a girl in it. 
I'd heard that he was going to be a poet—or 
rather was a poet; he'd proved it by having 
some of his things published. Now we're 
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about as much interested in poetry in Em- 
metville as in Sanskrit or the Einstein The- 
ory; but some reviewer on a Philadelphia 
paper had spoken of Emmet Junior as the 
poet of the Poconos, and that got a purr out 
of us. Nobody had ever read any of Emmet 
Junior’s poetry and nobody expected to, but 
any one who could get us mentioned in a city 
paper wasn’t altogether doless. 

‘“T read some of Emmet Junior’s verse 
by accident, in this way: August Firth had 
died two years before I got here. Mrs. 
Firth had turned Gaylord’s into a boarding 
house after her father died, three years be- 
fore that. She'd had tough going for six 
years and that summer she broke down— 
jaundice, neuritis and general exhaustion. 
Her daughter Lucille u 

“You're speaking of my Mrs. Firth?” I 
broke in. 

‘Ts she yours?’ asked the doctor, twink- 
ling. ‘Yes, that’s who I mean.” 

‘But you said her daughter. She’s never 
mentioned a daughter to me.” 

Said the doctor, without any particular 
cheerfulness, ‘‘You’ve dragged me out of a 
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stream with big trout rising to tell you about 
certain events. If you'll jus x 

I hastened to apologize. The doctor pro- 
ceeded: 

“Her daughter Lucille got an extra woman 
in to help and carried on after a fashion. 
Lucille was a pretty girl and a well-meaning 
one, I think; but selfish, with the natural 
selfishness of youth and her mother’s encour- 
agement. She was, for example, about the 
best-dressed girl in Emmetville. All her 
mother’s doing; but then she accepted it. 
She also let her mother persuade her to keep 
her hands out of dishwater and away from 
any dirty or tiring work about the house, and 
that her schooling was too important to be 
interrupted by the fact that her mother was 
slaving day in and day out. So she went 
through the local school and then through the 
high school at Stroudsburg, which is supposed 
to be better than ours, taking the morning 
train down and returning on the 5:10 that 
evening. 

“Gaylord’s is so close to my place that I’d 
generally drop in to see Mrs. Firth after my 
day’s work. I’d got her liver to working and 
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the neuritis had yielded nicely to treatment; 
but her strength didn’t seem to come back as 
it should, and I was calling every few days. 
I stopped there about nine o’clock one night. 
Lucille let me in. Two or three boarders 
were sitting in the parlor to the right of the 
hall in front of a wood fire as I went up the 
stairs. 

“Mrs. Firth was in that room you're in 
now. It was one of those chilly nights that 
we have up here every now and then in the 
middle of the summer. I’d just driven four 
miles without gloves and I walked over to the 
stovepipe to warm my hands before touching 
Mrs. Firth. Perhaps you know that if you 
stand close to that stovepipe you can hear 
everything that goes on in the kitchen—every 
sound, every syllable that’s spoken.”’ 

“Yes,” I said, “I’ve discovered it.”’ 

‘Well, I heard a man’s voice as I ap- 
proached the pipe. [ listened idly for a min- 
ute, and then he got my attention. He was 
speaking intently, in an over-cultivated, af- 
fected manner that I’d heard every day at 
one time, but not since I[’d hit the Poconos. 
His subject, I gathered, was free love—and 
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he was for it. He was explaining that mat- 
ing should be as untrammeled by convention 
as drawing the breath. ‘We should mate 
impulsively,’ he said. ‘Like the birds or the 
shy deer or flaming tigers.’ He went on to 
say that man, in his coarseness and stupidity, 
had hedged himself and woman—particu- 
larly woman—with a lot of vulgar, prudish 
and unimaginative restrictions, and so stolen 
from the world the most beautiful thing that 
human life contained. ‘But the new genera- 
tion just becoming articulate,’ he said, ‘is cut- 
ting those restrictions away. You can see by 
the books we have been reading,’ he said; 
‘you can see by this tremendous new novel we 
have been discussing to-night, that no one of 
any importance who is writing to-day will 
tolerate for a moment those stultifying bonds 
placed about us by the unthinking generations 
of an earlier, cruder civilization.’ 

“TI stopped listening and went over and 
asked Mrs. Firth who was the man down in 
the kitchen. She told me weakly that it was 
Emmet Junior. 

“And Lucille?’ I said. 

“She said, ‘Lucille and other girls. He’s 
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been very kind. He’s organized a reading 
circle to help them understand the best 
writers.’ 

“T asked her who the girls were and she 
named them. [ll say this for Emmet Junior 
—he was some picker. This mountain air is 
good for anybody. Youngsters bloom in it. 
He’d culled the blossoms for his circle, make 
no mistake about that. 

“When I left Mrs. Firth I took a chair at 
the head of the stairs and waited. What I'd 
heard via the stovepipe had interested me a 
lot. I wanted to hear from a member of the 
circle. 

“They all came out of the kitchen at last 
—that is, the girls did—and giggled and 
chattered for a minute in the hall before 
they said good night. Lucille went back to 
the kitchen and I had a fairly long wait be- 
fore she and Emmet Junior appeared in the 
hall together and she let him out the front 
door. I got up and walked downstairs. 

Lucille was startled. 

“Is mother worse?’ she asked quickly. 

“IT told her I thought her mother was a 
little better. : 
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‘‘ ‘But you’ve been here all this time,’ she 
said. 

“I told her I’d stayed to chat with her 
mother while she entertained her company. 

‘ *Yes,’ she said, curling her lip, ‘in the 
kitchen. It’s the only warm place in the 
house that isn’t > She broke off and 
looked in at the parlor fire and the people 
sitting there. 

“T said, ‘I’m glad you were in the kitchen 
to-night,’ and explained, when she looked at 
me puzzled, that a lot of Emmet Junior’s 
lecture had come up the stovepipe. 

“She blushed, but threw back her head in 
a challenging sort of way and said, ‘Well, 
what did you think of it?’ 

“What did you think?’ I said. ‘That’s 
the important thing.’ 

“She said, ‘I think it was wonderful. I 
think he’s wonderful. He’s so far above 
any of us here—so far above me that it 
makes me sick. I keep telling myself that it’s 
only the advantages he’s had—college and 
New York and everything—but it’s more 
than that. Look at this.’ 

‘She pulled a magazine from under her 
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arm, opened it, found a certain page and 
handed the magazine to me. On the page 
she’d found was a poem—I suppose you’d 
call it that—of Emmet Junior’s. It didn’t 
rhyme and the lines began with small letters. 
Some of the lines were long and some had 
only one or two words for no apparent rea- 
son. You know the sort of thing I mean.” 

‘Oh, quite,” I said. 

“Tt was called Throbbing Beads. I turned 
the pages of the magazine, after I’d read the 
poem, and found it full of drawings of de- 
formed people afflicted with dropsy. They 
took me straight back to Greenwich Village, 
and drawings and paintings just like them 
tacked up on dirty walls in dirty rooms, by 
the thousands. 

“T found Emmet Junior’s poem again and 
said, ‘Well, what does it mean?’ 

‘Lucille said, ‘I don’t know, but [m going 
to study it until I get an impression. ‘Then 
he'll tell me whether the impression is the 
one I should get.’ 

“T said, ‘You think he knows what it 
means, himself ?’ 

‘““Of course,’ she said; ‘every word in it 
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is absolutely necessary in conveying the ex- 
act shade of color he wants.’ 

‘Color?’ I said. ‘I thought this was a 
poem.’ 

‘* ‘Tt is,’ she said; ‘but all the arts are alike 
now. They don’t use form any more. 
That’s all in the past—with advanced minds, 
that is.’ 

‘‘“F¥e has an advanced mind, has’ he?’ I 
said. 

“Tucille told me Emmet Junior was in the 
front rank of the new movement. 

‘Well,’ I said, ‘he wants to be careful or 
he’ll advance himself into a building at Scran- 
ton, with keepers and padded cells and things 
like that.’ | 

“She took the magazine from me and 
folded her arms across it in a sort of protec- 
tive gesture. 

“Of course you’d talk like that,’ she said 
quietly, but her cheeks were flushed and her 
eyes fairly blazed. ‘You just don’t know. 
You just don’t realize what’s happening in 
_ the world.’ Then she said good night and 
went back into the kitchen with the magazine. 
Stalked back, I should have said. 
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“On my way home I made up my mind that 
Emmet Junior’s reading circle didn’t belong 
in Emmetville any more than his car or him- 
self. I was led to it by the impression he’d 
made on Lucille. In all probability the rest 
of the girls felt as she did. Emmet Junior, 
as I have said, was a pretty poor specimen; 
a sallow, thin-necked fellow with his eyes set 
close together. The girls he’d chosen for his 
circle wouldn’t have given him a second look 
ordinarily; but he had the glamour of the 


city—of the great world—in the eyes of. 


those country-raised maidens, and _ he’d 
topped this off with as exciting a line of 
propaganda as any healthy young female ever 
listened to. 

“T drove up to the Mulhauser place next 
day and found Emmet reading in a hammock 
on the front porch. I sat in the car and he 
came out to the gate when I called. I told 
him who I was and that Id been hearing 
something of his reading circle. ‘I don’t 
think you’re doing those girls any good,’ I 
said, ‘and I’ve driven up here to ask you to 
stop it.’ 

‘He'd been looking down at the wheel of 
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the car, not meeting my eyes, but his head 
came up with a jerk. 

‘Stop what?’ he said. ‘What do you 
mean?’ 

“T told him I wanted the reading circle 
called off. 
_ ‘Oh,’ he said, and passed his fingers over 
his narrow forehead and through his long 
hair, with just the sort of gesture you'd ex- 
pect. ‘The Emmetville point of view,’ he 
said. ‘Amusing!’ He put on a pair of nose 
_ glasses attached to a broad black ribbon and 
gave me a languid stare. “The mothers of 
the girls,’ he said, in a tired voice, ‘are, if I 
may say so, grateful that I’m giving their 
daughters a faint conception of modern liter- 
ature.’ He called it ‘litrawchaw’ and passed 
his hand through his hair again; then he said, 
‘You're getting out of your depths, if I may 
say so, doctor. Suppose you stick to pills.’ 

“One of the girls in the circle was Ruth 
Bascom, the daughter of Ed Bascom, sheriff 
of the county. Ed had been a Roughrider 
under Roosevelt and a state trooper after 
that. He’s covered with oak leather and 
filled with steel springs and dynamite. 
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“You're not talking to anybody’s mother 
now, I said; ‘you’re talking to me. Unless 
you agree to cut out your literary activities 
with those girls, you and Ruth Bascom can 
explain all about it to her father, and we'll 
see what he thinks.’ 

‘Now birds of Emmet’s feather sicken at 
the thought of standing up to any one who 
might resort to physical violence. That’s 
why I selected Bascom’s daughter and men- 
tioned Ed; but I wasn’t prepared for what 
it did to Emmet Junior. He didn’t turn 
white—he turned green. His glasses fell off 
and he had to take hold of the fence. His 
mouth opened and closed like the gills of a 
fish. I was startled. I didn’t know any man 
—I don’t mean man; I mean any human 
being—could be as yellow as that. 

“When he could talk at all Emmet Junior 
promised to do anything I wanted if I’d say 
nothing to Bascom. ‘Whatever he’s done — 
has been done,’ I thought, ‘and just an inter- 
view with Ed would kill this worm’; so I told 
him to call off the reading circle and I’d not 
go into it any further. I drove away and left 
him still hanging onto the fence. 
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‘So I broke up the only reading circle 
Emmetville ever had.’ The doctor paused. 
A kingbird darted down from somewhere and 
zigzagged through a hatch of flies just com- 
ing off the stream. “I was too late,”’ said he, 
his eyes on the bird; “‘too late!” 

He picked up a stone and tossed it into the 
water. The head of Pocono Shot came up 
at the splash. He got to his feet, shook him- 
self and poked at the doctor with his nose. 

“Not yet,” said the doctor. 

The dog turned to the stream, lapped a 
few swallows of water, then came and lay 
down again. 

“Does he understand everything?’ I 
asked. 

“Pretty nearly, I guess. He’ll bring me 
anything I mention that he can get hold of. 
Once I saw a stray kitten in the yard. I told 
him to bring it to me and he went out and 
brought it in—hardly ruffled its fur. He'll 
go uptown and bring me back the newspaper 
from the news stand or the mail from the 
post office. All I have to say is, ‘Mail,’ or 
‘Paper.’ He barks at the right place and 
they give it to him. He'll shut any door in 
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the house or ring a doorbell for me if it’s the 
pull kind. All that’s just monkey business. 
When he has to use his nose is where he 
shines. . . . Lord, look at that sun! The 
best of the fishing is from now on, you know.” 

The sun was sliding stealthily down upon 
the crest of the ridge at our backs, but that 
meant little. We had a good hour of day- 
light left. 

‘In order to do any fishing right now,” I 
said, “‘you’ll have to lick me first.”’ 

The doctor sighed and went on: 

“About two weeks after my talk with Em- 
met Junior, we got quite a shock in Emmet- 
ville. One morning about ten o’clock Ed 
Bascom and his daughter Ruth and Emmet 
Junior drove up to the courthouse and got a 
marriage license and walked down the street 
to old man Farrell’s office, who was a justice 
of the peace. Ten minutes later Ruth Bas- 
com was Mrs. Emmet Mulhauser, Jr. Ed 
drove the newly married pair up to the Mul- 
hauser place and left them there, and that 
was that. 

“Well, of course the town buzzed. The 
couple would have all of Emmet Senior’s 
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pile some day; but somehow nobody felt like 
discussing the marriage with Ed. Mrs. Bas- 
com went everywhere explaining that Emmet 
Junior had persuaded Mr. Bascom into this 
sudden marriage because he wanted to take 
Ruth back to New York with him. 

“But Emmet Junior didn’t seem in such a 
hurry to get to New York. He didn’t even 
take his wife on a wedding trip. ‘They just 
stayed on at his father’s, although he'd ex- 
pected to leave Emmetville about that time. 
Mrs. Bascom began to explain that Ruth 
wasn’t very well and that Emmet Junior was 
waiting until she was better before they left. 
Ruth wasn’t ill enough to have a doctor ap- 
parently. I knew that because Kittridge— 
he’s the other M.D. here—asked if I'd been 
up to the Mulhausers’ and when I said no he 
said, ‘Neither have I. What are you doing 
for your scarlet-fever cases?’ An epidemic 
of scarlet fever had developed among the 
school kids and we both of us were on the 
jump just then. In the rush I’d let some 
other things go and I hadn’t seen Mrs. Firth 
for some time. 

“I was passing there one evening, dog- 
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tired, but I thought I’d better go in and have 
a look at her. The front door was open, so 
I walked in‘and up to her room. She was 
sitting by the window, so much improved that 
I advised her to begin taking short walks in 
the fresh air and lengthen them a little each 
day. She said she didn’t know about the 
walks in the fresh air, but that she’d been 
going downstairs for three days and that she 
thought she’d start doing a little something 
about the house next day. 

“T said, ‘You'll do no such thing. You'll 
let Lucille manage for at least another 
week.’ 

“She gave me a troubled look and said, 
‘Doctor, I believe Lucille is sicker than I am, 
this minute. She won’t admit it; she 
wouldn’t let me send for you; but something 
is wrong with her. She looks terribly. She 
doesn’t eat and I heard her crying late last 
night. I went in to her and asked her what 
was the matter and she said ‘Nothing,’ and 
then clung to me as she did when she was 
frightened as a little girl. After a while she 
said she’d got nervous for no reason at all, 
and she came and helped me back to bed. I 
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think I know what’s wrong. I’m telling you 
as a doctor. I wouldn’t have it known for 
anything on earth, and Lucille would sooner 
die. I think she thought a lot of that young 
Mulhauser. She’s been like this ever since 
his marriage. I think it’s affected her health. 
I'd like to have you see her. She’s down- 
stairs. Don’t say I asked you to see her. 
Just find her and act as though you wanted to 
tell her that I’m so much better. Then say 
you don’t think she looks well herself, and 
that will lead up to your finding out just 
what’s wrong with her. Do you under- 
stand?’ 

“T said yes and went downstairs. I found 
Lucille sitting by a kitchen table. She was 
sound asleep, with her arms on the table. 
Her cheek was resting on the magazine she’d 
showed me. ‘The pages were wet and tears 
were drying on her face. I put my hand on 
her shoulder and she moaned and sat up. 
When she recognized me she jumped to her 
feet and picked up the magazine. 

‘“‘Mother sent for you,’ she said, backing 
away from me. ‘“There’s nothing wrong 
with me and I won’t have mother pretending 
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there is. We've had enough doctor’s bills , 


in this house. Thank you for coming, but 
you needn’t bother with me at all.’ She'd 
been backing toward the door. Now she 
turned and darted through it and I heard her 
running up the stairs. 

‘She hadn’t looked ill, especially—pale 
and tear-stained was about all—and she’d 
gone up the stairs a lot faster than I could 
have that night. After what she’d said about 
Emmet Junior and what her mother had just 
told me, to find her crying over the magazine 
seemed to indicate what a correct diagnosis 
would have been. ‘There’s nothing in the 
pharmacopeeia for love sickness that I know 
of, so I went up and told her mother not to 
worry and dragged myself home. 

‘The scarlet-fever epidemic hung on until 
partridge season opened. I was wild. Bill 
Trimble had asked me to come out as often 
as I could make it and—well, I guess you 
know how I felt.” 

“T can imagine,” I admitted. 

‘T couldn’t fix it to get away until Monday 
of the second week. I telephoned Earl 
Geiger Saturday evening—the Geiger farm 
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isn’t far from Bill’s shack—to let Bill know 
I'd come out and spend Sunday night with 
him if nothing happened. 

“Well, nothing happened. No new cases 
of the epidemic and nobody came down sud- 
denly with anything. I got to Bill’s shack 
about ten o’clock Sunday night. Bill was 
glad to see me, in his undemonstrative way, 
and we drank hot applejack toddies and 
talked for a couple of hours before we turned 
in. 

“Monday turned out to be a soggy, cloudy 
day, almost warm, with no wind stirring. 
Hard shooting, with no sunlight to break the 
cover and a dark sky for a background, but 
just right for a dog’s nose. There was no 
use to think about that, though, with this 
fellow—he nails ’em, wet or dry. We 
walked over from Bill’s place to the nearest 
cover and Shot went straight down to the 
foot of the ridge and pointed in a patch of 
rhododendron. ‘Two birds jumped. Bill got 
his. I missed mine in the poor light. We 
followed the line and Shot found in a swamp, 
but drew out carefully and started to go 
round, clear down on his belly. We knew 
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what that meant—the bird was deep in the 
swamp and restless. Shot was going to try 
to come in from the other side and send it 
out our way. The bird flushed wild, for no 
reason, before he could get around. I took 
a crack at it to make it lie and was watching 
it rocket off over the trees, when somebody 
hollered from the top of the ridge, ‘Is that 
you, Bill?’ 

“Bill yelled back that it was, and whoever 
it was asked him to come up there. 

‘Bill yelled, ‘Have you got a gun?’ He’d 
have called in Shot and headed in the oppo- 
site direction if he thought it was another 
hunter. 

“Then the voice said, “This is the sheriff. 
I want to see you right away.’ | 

“T said, ‘What have you been doing, Bill?’ 
And he grinned and told Shot to heel and we 
worked up and found Ed Bascom on top of 
the ridge. 

“They tell me that dog will take a hu- 
man trail and follow it if you tell him to,’ 
Ed said. ‘Is that right?’ 

‘“**That’s correct,’ said Bill. 

‘* “I now swear you and this dog in as dep- 
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uty sheriffs of this county,’ said Ed. ‘Come 
and get in my car. Sorry to spoil your hunt 
—and yours, too, doctor.’ 

“T said ‘What’s happened, sheriff?’ Bas- 
com started toward Bill’s shack. 

““Tucille Firth was murdered last night,’ 
he said.” 

The doctor turned and met my appalled 
eyes. 

“T don’t think anything I saw in France,” 
he admitted, “gave me the jolt that those 
words did, and I saw some fearful things over 
there.’”’ He lapsed into silence. 

“As for me, I felt a curious tightening of 
the muscles of my throat, an unusual dryness 
of the mouth and lips. The doctor was such 
a wholesome, jolly-looking person. I had not 
expected ‘him’ to’ shock! me? as he had: I 
thought of the silent woman at Gaylord’s. I 
thought of Gaylord’s itself. ‘he staring, 
blindless house. The stare was one of hor- 
ror! That was apparent now. And the 
grounds—bare maples ringed by wet sap- 
sucker drillings above winter-killed, matted 
grass. Over that grass, beneath those 
maples, a child had toddled. Later, the surer 
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tread of a schoolgirl had pressed down the 
grass; and later still the ardent feet of a 
glowing maiden. Those feet had borne her 
lightly through every part of the worn in- 
terior of the house. ‘The chairs I’d sat in 
had held her slim young body; perhaps the 
very bed in which at night I lay—in that 
room with the stovepipe. Despite its grate- 
ful warmth, the smooth black cylinder grew 
sinister in my mind’s eye. . . . The doctor’s 
voice broke in upon my thoughts: 

‘The sheriff gave us the details as we 
crossed the clearing to Bill’s shack. ‘The 
girl had been killed close to the stream, just 
below the town, about ten o’clock the night 
before. Joe, the man at Gaylord’s—you’ve 
seen him around there, of course—had come 
rushing into town, wet to the waist, with his 
hands and shirt covered with blood. He 
could speak just a word or two of English at 
that time and he was all but out of his head. 
None of the crowd that surrounded him 
could make out anything he said, but they 
gathered that something was wrong and 
somebody went for the sheriff. 

‘The Italian had managed to lead the 
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sheriff and the crowd down to the bridge at 
the foot of the main rift and then down the 
edge of the stream to Lucille Firth’s body, 
lying among some bowlders. Her head had 
been beaten in with a stone that was lying 
beside her. ‘The Italian wouldn’t go near 
the body, Bascom told us. He fell on his 
knees when they approached the spot and 
began to cross himself and jabber what must 
have been a prayer. 

‘The sheriff had told the crowd to 
keep back as soon as he saw what had hap- 
pened. ‘I’ve got a guard there now,’ he told 
us; ‘but most of the town’s been as close to 
it as they could get, and the coroner had to 
walk around some, and his men, too, when 
they carried her to his office. I don’t expect 
it’s any use, but I'd like to give the dog a 
chance, Bill. I’d have been here sooner, only 
there was some moves made to take the Eye. 
talian out of jail and lynch him, so I had to 
wait for some state troopers I telephoned 
for to get in.’ 

‘“*You’ve got the Eyetalian locked up?’ 
asked Bill. 

“Ed said, ‘Yes, he’s locked up all right.’ 
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‘Well, what do you want the dog for 
then?’ asked Bill. 

‘We'd got to the shack by this time and 
were standing by the door. ‘The sheriff 
didn’t answer—he just looked at Shot. The 
dog was watching the sherift’s face intently, 
with that wise look he has. 

‘ “Fle’s sure giving me the once-over, ain’t 
he?’ said Ed. 

‘“ “FYe’s thinking over your talk,’ said Bill. 

“The sheriff stared at Shot for a minute, 
with Shot staring back at him. 

‘* “I’m darned if I don’t believe it,’ he said; 
‘and I'll tell you something. If he’s got the 
nose they claim and is half as smart as he 
lets on to be, I won’t have that Dago in jail 
this time tomorrow.’ ”’ 


Vv 
A T that moment the doctor was vio- 


lently, overwhelmingly interrupted. 

The sun was well behind the hill by 
now. The stream had become a painted 
mystery in the dimness that followed. Flies 
were appearing by thousands to drift before. 
a faint breeze above chuckling rapids or 
solemn pool. Trout were breaking close to 
a ribbon of froth just above us, and a mirror 
of water below was scarred again and again 
by magic, ephemeral rings. 

I had sat there absorbed by the doctor’s 
story. At one point I had been absolutely 
stricken by his words. And yet from time 
to time I had found my glance resting on the © 
spot in the stream made noteworthy by the 
trout whose rise had necessitated the removal 
of the rod. Such is the way—and such, thank 
God, it will remain—of the simple fly fisher- 
man. 
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And now within a few feet of the fasci- 
nating spot came a cataclysmic upheaval. 
The previous trout had been large. This 
undoubtedly was his great-grandfather. The 
doctor gasped and was lifted to his feet by a 
power greater than mere muscular action. 
Pocono Shot stood trembling by his side. 

Said the doctor, blending good sportsman- 
ship with an unmistakable firmness, “Are you 
going after him?” 

“TIl watch you,” I said, and handed him 
his rod. 

The doctor’s third cast was rewarded. He 
struck; the rod bent and the shine of his spec- 
tacles grew dim in the greater light of his 
countenance. 

‘Got him,” said he in a half whisper, as 
he fed out line. | 

I was prepared to witness a battle of the 
giants, and so, I think, was Pocono Shot, 
crouching tensely on the bank; but nothing 
epoch-making followed. The spectacles re- 
established their supremacy as the doctor 
mastered a ten-inch fish and the dog, ob- 
viously dejected, brought it to bank. 

Once more the doctor waded into the 
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stream. Again and again came the swish of 
the rod, the faint hiss of the curving line and 
the all but imperceptible flicker of the flies 
taking water. So twenty barren minutes 
passed. 

“You're fishing dry, aren’t you?” said the 
doctor at last. ‘Go below and take a crack 
atit. Dll get out of here.” 

“T’d rather you went on with what you 
were telling me,” I said. 

“That'll keep till to-night. Why, God 
A’Mighty, man, he was two feet long!” 

So for another twenty minutes I sent Ca- 
hills, Whirling Duns, Woodruffs, Fan Wings 
of various sorts and many another deft ar- 
rangement of feathers to the foot of the 
miniature waterfall and watched them come 
bobbing down the riffle into the quietness of 
the pool. Whether the taking of the doc- 
tor’s minnow had disturbed the leviathan, or 
whether the wisdom of age was too much for 
my most cunning cast, I do not know. At 
any rate, nothing happened; and the doctor 
and I and the sedate Pocono Shot wended 
our way toward Emmetville, silent, a little 
awed, by the unearthly beauty of the stream 
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and the hills beneath a glory of rose and 
flame that was the sky. | 

“Glad to give you a bite at my place,” said 
the doctor as we came, in the last of the twi- 
light, to the street corner where we must 
separate. 

“Thanks,” said I; “but I want to get out 
of these waders and clean up a bit.” 

‘Well, come over later then.” 

‘You may depend on that,” I assured him. 

It was too dark to observe whether my 
new impression of Gaylord’s held in the face 
of reality. The limbs of the maples were 
spidery tracings against a green sky in 
which a crescent moon and the evening star 
swam in pale serenity. [he front of the 
house was only a ghostly shimmer, and the 
mellow light, streaming from several win- 
dows, softened their stare. 

“Bigga feesh?’’ asked Joe as he took my 
creel from me on the side porch. 

‘Not very,” said I. 

The light from a dining-room window 
streamed upon him to reveal the simplicity of 
his humble smile. It gleamed in his big, 
brown, faithful eyes. 
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So there had been some moves made to 
lynch this friendly doglike soul. What an 
utterly monstrous thing a mob could be! 

I found it hard to inspect, with a new 
though pitying curiosity, the silent woman of 
Gaylord’s. I tried it as she served the table. 
My thoughts being what they were, my eyes 
insisted on dropping to my plate when she 
was present. 

What a nightmare of horror the memory 
behind her astonishingly placid brow must 
hold! I could not account for that placidity. 
I could not account for her contented sing- 
ing. . . . Suddenly the explanation came. 
Hymns! Always hymns! Of course! ‘The 
thing she saw with her farseeing gaze was, 
as I had suspected, not of this earth. But I. 
had been wide of the mark. I had fancied a 
dead husband, or even lover. Now I knew 
that no such recollection sustained her. She, 
who had found life so appalling, was thor- 
oughly convinced of a better life to come. 
The ecstatic contemplation of its possibilities 
was what absorbed her. Looking after the 
comfort of anglers and drummers was purely 
automatic. 
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A phrase came to me out of the past—out 
of that past from which had come the mem- 
ory of the hymns she sang: ““The peace... 
which passeth all understanding.” I had 
never comprehended the meaning of those 
words. I would never fully comprehend it. 
But the silent woman of Gaylord’s compre- 
hended it; a blessing surely—an all but mirac- 
ulous blessing—that for her the thing was 
possible. 


VI 


‘sw T’S only lime juice, sugar, water and 
Bacardi,” the doctor was explaining 
an hour or so later. 

We were safe in the consulting room at- 
tached to the wing of his house. I had been 
assigned a comfortably tipping desk chair. 
He had dragged in a chintz-and-wicker affair 
from the outer waiting room in which to dis- 
pose of himself. He settled into it, glass in 
hand, with a contented sigh. 

“Only Bacardi,” I exclaimed. ‘Only dia- 
monds and pearls! Where do you get it?” 

‘Pal of mine is ship’s doctor on a fruit 
steamer.” 

I missed the gorgeous presence of Pocono 
Shot and asked if he were in the house. 

“No,” said the doctor, “he’s out in his 
kennel. He’s restless in the house except in 
winter. Likes fresh air, I suppose. Glad of 
it. It’s better for his nose.” 
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‘T should think he’d want to be near you,”’ 
I suggested. 

‘He doesn’t care anything about me.” 

I looked my surprise. 

‘Fact. He stays with me because he 
knows he’s supposed to. He’s friendly with 
me just as he’d be friendly with you; but care 
forme? Not fora minute! There’s just one 
person in the world he cares about. If you 
were around him a little while you'd find it 
out.” 

We sipped in silence for a moment. 

‘Well?’ said I at last. 

_ “Where was I when the whale came up?” 
asked the doctor. 

‘You were at the shack with the sheriff 
who’d come for the dog.” 

“Oh, yes. Did I tell you how Shot looked 
at Ed?” 

“Yes, and what the sheriff said.” 

“Well, after that we drove to town. I fol- 
lowed the other car in the flivver. When 
we got to the bridge below the rift we left 
the machines and crossed the bridge on foot. 
About three hundred yards down the stream 
I saw two state troopers, each sitting on a 
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rock fifty feet or so apart. There were peo-. 
ple standing on the bridge watching the 
troopers, and an even bigger crowd along the 
railroad track farther down; men and boys 
mostly, with a few women. ‘The sheriff led 
us down the stream to the nearest trooper. 
He said ‘All right, Jake,’ and we passed the 
trooper and came to a halt on a rock-strewn 
bar, with willows and laurel all along the land 
side except in one place. Here a narrow slide 
of shale flanked by willows and undergrowth 
pitched from the railroad right of way to the 
rocky bar below. 

“Now, Bill,’ said Ed, ‘right at the foot of 
that slide is an oblong stone about as big as 
your two fists. It has dried blood and a little 
hair on the side nearest the slide. ‘here’s 
a pool of dried blood on the other side of it 
toward the stream. The girl was killed with 
that stone. Take the dog over there and see 
what you can do. If you want to pick up the 
stone, lift it by the ends and keep your hands 
off the clean side. A pair of bloodhounds 
will get in from Wilkes-Barre on the 1:40. 
I hear they’re not much good; but if your dog 
falls down we'll give ’em a chance. Don’t 
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move around over there any more than you 
have to.’ 

‘Bill started for the slide with Shot at heel. 
Suddenly the dog stopped and stuck his head 
low and forward, sniffing. Then his hair 
went up on his back and he whined.” 

““T know. Come on,’ said Bill, and Shot 
followed him to the foot of the slide. Bill 
stood for a minute looking down, took a step 
or so forward, squatted and lifted a stone to 
the level of Shot’s nose. 

‘ ‘Smell this!’ he said. 

‘Shot whined and backed away. 

‘““*Come on, it’s got to be done,’ said Bill. 

“Shot came to him and pushed him with his 
nose, whining. 

‘Smell it! said Bill. 

‘Shot smelled the side of the stone Bill 
held toward him and backed away. 

‘“‘Smell it good!’ said Bill, and the dog 
came slinking and smelled the stone again. 

‘ “Now, can you find him?’ Bill asked. 

“Shot gave a half bark, half growl. 

‘SAP right; said Bill) eiisets ngol eae 
waved his hand at Shot. The dog circled 
with his head in the air, stopped and stuck 
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his nose forward as he had when he came to 
the slide, lifted it high, his nostrils working, 
and bolted on a lope off through the scat- 
tered willows, downstream. 

“Slow! yelled Bill. ‘Slow!’ And Shot 
came to a walk. ‘He’s got it, Ed,’ said Bill, 
following the dog. 

“The crowd up on the railroad had begun 
to move along in the direction Shot was tak- 
ing. ‘The sheriff yelled to the troopers to 
keep the crowd from following and started 
after Bill. I trailed the sheriff. I could hear 
the troopers yelling to the crowd to stand 
still, and one of them was threshing about in 
the thicket, swearing, as he tried to force his 
way through it up to the right of way. Shot 
led on down the stream for a quarter of a 
mile, swung left and started diagonally 
through a lot of blackberry and wild rose 
vines. He crawled under a barbed wire fence 
along the right of way and climbed a steep 
slope of cinders up to the tracks. 

‘Don’t step in those,’ I heard the sheriff 
say, and saw deep footprints in the soft cin- 
ders where some one had climbed the slope. 
Shot turned left again, up the eastbound track 
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along the ties. He was heading straight for 
the crowd huddled in the right of way with a 
trooper acting shepherd over them. 

‘My heart was trying to jump out of my 
chest, with the climb and excitement, and my 
clothes were ripped and my hands bleeding 
from the briers we’d come through. I heard 
Ed begin to swear as he saw we were going 
back to the crowd. 

“Every damned fool in the Poconos has 
rammed up and down that track in the last 
ten hours,’ he said. As we got nearer, he 
yelled ‘Get out of the way! Get off the 
track!’ and the crowd scattered to each side. 
As we came nearer still, Shot stopped sud- 
denly. He whined, turned, came back past 
us and stopped again. He swung his head 
back and forth like a scythe, with his neck 
stretched out. You know how calm his ex- 
pression is as a rule? Well, it wasn’t like 
that then. It was tremendously intent and 
anxious, and you could hear his nostrils suck- 
ing at the air. | 

“No hurry,’ said Bill; ‘take your time.’ 

“Shot went ten feet further down the 
track, turned back, and then, for the first 
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time in his life, I think, put his nose to the 
ground—or rather to the ties. He came up 
the track again, a step at a time, a tie at a 
time, with a deep sniff at every tie. He went 
that way clear to the station, right through a 
lane of people as though they hadn’t been 
there. 

“The trooper tried to hold the crowd 
where they were; but most of the boys and a 
lot of men broke away from him and trailed 
along after us, and the crowd on the bridge 
joined them as we passed. By the time we 
reached the station there must have been a 
mob of over a hundred following us. Shot’s 
head came up at the station road. He broke 
into a lope as he started down it and Bill had 
to slow him again. 

‘“The crowd started to yell. The sheriff 
stopped at the road and turned on them. ‘T’ll 
shoot the first son of a that tries to 
follow past here,’ he said. He spoke quietly. 
His voice wasn’t any louder than the buzz 
of a rattlesnake—and not much more harm- 
ful sounding. We went on alone. 

‘Shot went down the station road, left it 
for the clearing at the end of the gorge, 
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crossed the clearing, struck the west road 
through the gap, followed it to the Mul- 
hauser place, turned in through the drive, 
went round the house to the side door and 
stopped. He scratched at the door, looked 
up at Bill and gave the same low half bark, 
half growl he had at the slide. 

“Pll make you a little bet the party you 
want is in here, sheriff,’ said Bill. ; 

‘**T won’t take it,’ said Ed. His face was 
a frightening thing to see as he opened the 
door. 

“Emmet Senior and Emmet Junior and 
Ed’s. daughter Ruth were in the room we 
came to at the end of a hall leading from the 
side door. 

“Why, father!’ said Ruth; and then she 
saw his face, and her own face froze. 

‘“Ed’s eyes were on Emmet Junior, who 
came up out of his chair like a ghost. There 
was a brier scratch across his forehead and 
one on his chin. ‘They looked redder than 
blood against the deadly white of his face. 

‘“T thought so,’ said Ed, half to himself. 
Then he nodded to Emmet Junior and said, 
‘I want to talk to you. Come on outside.’ 
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‘Emmet brushed his hand through his hair 
exactly as he had with me. I remember be- 
ing startled by the gesture. It didn’t seem 
possible he could have an affectation left in 
him. 

“Ruth rushed over to Emmet Junior. 
‘Emmie,’ she said, ‘what is it? Why does he 
act like this ?’ 

‘Her father said, ‘You get on your hat and 
go to your mother! Wait there till I come!’ 

‘““Why should I go home? What do you 
want with Emmet?’ she said. 

“Old man Mulhauser had been staring at 
the sheriff. Now he walked over to him. 

‘“ “What the hell do you think you’re doing, 
Bascom?’ he said. 

‘I remember seeing the sherifi’s hand go 
out and sort of hover at his daughter’s 
shoulder as he answered. 

‘Tm sending my girl home,’ he said. 
‘This dog took a trail from where Lucille 
Firth was killed last night, and came straight 
here. I want ’ He nodded at Emmet 
Junior. 

‘Ruth screamed and let go of Emmet Jun- 
ior. Emmet Senior went brick red. He gave 
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one look at Shot standing quietly beside Bill, 
watching Emmet Junior. 

“You crazy fool!’ he yelled at Ed. ‘You 
dumb idiot! ‘Take that damn dog out of my 
house and don’t you ever stick your nose in 
here again as long as you live!’ 

“The green look I’d seen once before had 
come into Emmet Junior’s face. He began to 
sway: ‘Fle muttered; ‘She felld,, Shetek 
down the slide!’ Suddenly he gasped out, 
‘I swear to God she fell!’ and came smashing 
to the floor in a dead faint. . . . How about 
another drink?” 

‘No, thanks; not just now,’ I said; but my 
self-denial got me nothing. 

‘Well, I seem to be doing the heavy work 
—I think I’ve got one coming.” ‘The doctor 
rose dae his chair. ‘Just as easy to mix 
two.’ 

“Well—if ae insist.” 

“There wasn’t much to ernie Junior’s 
trial,” said the doctor, his powers as a racon- 
teur having been duly stimulated. ‘“He’d 
scratched himself, charging wildly through 
the briers that night. The footprints in the 
cinders up to the tracks tallied with a pair of 
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his shoes they found, with cinders in the eye- 
lets and along the soles. Kittridge, who was 
coroner, testified about the autopsy, which 
made it clear why Emmet Junior was afraid 
to leave after his marriage, and why he had 
met Lucille down by the stream. 

“Tt turned out that Lucille had really fallen 
down the slide, as Emmet Junior had de- 
clared before he fainted. He was waiting for 
her among the rocks below. She must have 
rushed down the slide in a sort of frenzy 
when she saw him. At any rate, she fell near 
the bottom and struck her head against a 
stone. As she lay at his feet, half stunned, 
or perhaps wholly so, Emmet picked up the 
stone and brained her. I’m certain he never 
intended to kill her. He hadn’t the nerve 
for premeditated murder. Something she 
told her mother about wanting to go to New 
York to work leads me to think he intended 
sending her away when he was certain it was 
necessary. hen suddenly she lay helpless 
before him and a blind impulse to get rid of 
her did the rest. 

‘Toe, the Italian, had actually seen Lucille 
fall down the slide. He explained through 
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an interpreter at the trial that he’d sneaked 
down to the stream to do a little night fishing 
out of season—fish laws meant nothing to 
him—and was sitting in the shadows on the 
bank below the bridge as Lucille passed over 
it. ‘There was a three-quarter moon that 
night, but he didn’t recognize her. He heard 
her start down the slide and saw her fall, and 
saw a man—he couldn’t tell who—pick up 
something and pound her with it. He said he 
thought it was nothing but a man beating his 
wife, so he shrugged his shoulders, Italian 
fashion, and went on fishing. But the man 
went away, and the woman lay still so long 
that he walked down his side of the stream 
and looked at her. What he saw made him 
wade across, up to his middle, to the poor 
woman, who, he thought, must be uncon- 
scious. He tried to lift her up, saw that it 
was Lucille and that she was dead, and 
rushed, half crazy, into town. 

“The most pitiful thing at the trial was 
the reading circle. Emmet Senior had em- 
ployed a lawyer from Philadelphia and the 
best man in Stroudsburg. They decided to 
plead insanity. The prosecution set out to 
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show that Emmet Junior was sane enough for 
planned and skillful seduction. Ruth, as his 
wife, escaped testifying; but the four other 
girls were put on the stand, one after the 
other, and those poor young things, stammer- 
ing, weeping, with their cheeks like flame, 
were stripped, so to speak, in public. 

‘The defense claimed that the books which 
Emmet Junior had furnished the reading 
circle, as a basis for further developments, 
were the accepted novels of the day, and not 
regarded as harmful or obscene by authori- 
ties. They read reviews of the books to 
prove it. The prosecution came back by 
reading from the books themselves. You 
should have seen the faces of that Pocono 
jury at some of the passages. 

‘The defense pulled off a master stroke, 
however, along literary lines. ‘They read 
some of Emmet Junior’s poetry aloud. It 
saved him from the chair. Nothing could 
have persuaded the jury—or the judge, 
either, for that matter—that a sane man 
could have written it. 

‘When they gave Emmet Junior life im- 
prisonment, Emmet Senior didn’t take it to a 
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higher court. I think his lawyers told him 
his son was a lucky boy. 

“T’ve forgotten one thing. I’ve forgotten 
to tell you what happened at Lucille Firth’s 
funeral. I don’t know whether you know it 
or not; but any one can come to a small-town 
funeral, and this one was crowded. It was at 
Gaylord’s. In the midst of it old Jerry 
Gorsuch shambled into the parlor and up to 
the casket. ‘The service was just beginning 
and every one else was seated. Jerry is crazy 
and no mistake. Harmless, of course; but he 
goes around painting quotations from the 
Bible on fences and rocks. Suddenly he 
pointed into the casket and shrieked out, 
‘The wages of sin is death!’ He kept on 
yelling it till they got him out. It was a tre- 
mendously shocking thing under the circum- 
stances. You can imagine what it did to Mrs. 
Firth. But just the same, I’m inclined to 
think it was a good thing the old fool did 
what he did. She’d never been a religious 
woman, yet the day after the funeral she be- 
gan her hymn singing and a few days later 
she was saved, as they say, publicly, at the 
Methodist church. She’s kept up her sing- 
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ing and churchgoing ever since. I’ve a no- 
tion that when the Methodists saved her soul 
they saved her reason. | 

“About the only thing Emmet Senior did 
that was worthy of attention after the trial 
was to post his land against hunting, but that 
was surely enough. ‘There isn’t another foot 
of land posted anywhere around here. Public 
sentiment is against it in this section. Em- 
met had cut the heart out of the shooting 
within decent walking distance of town, 
and there was general cussing and protesting 
about it, especially when fall came around. 
Nothing was done about it because there was 
nothing todo. He had the legal right to post 
if he wanted to, and he never had cared a 
hoot what anybody thought of him. It was 
perfectly clear why he did it. He hated 
every one who'd had anything to do with 
sending his boy away, and among them—the 
most prominent of the lot, when you stop to 
think of it—was Shot. You couldn’t blame 
Emmet for not wanting to lay eyes on the 
dog again, and it’s easy to imagine that any 
hunting dog, particularly a setter, would re- 
mind him of the whole terrible business. So 
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he put up his signs to keep Shot, or anything 
that looked like him, off his land. 

‘“T had counted on a lot of days with Bill 
and Shot that fall; but it did seem as if the 
cussed kids would never so much as sneeze till | 
hunting season and then welcome the first. 
germ that came along. ‘This time it was 
measles. It didn’t miss more than fifty chil- 
dren for five miles around; then to add to the 
general gayety, we got a touch of diphtheria, 
not especially virulent; but I hardly got my 
clothes off for two weeks. I came home to 
dinner one night and the girl told me that 
Earl Geiger had telephoned twice in the last 
half hour and that I was to call him the min- 
ute I got in. I said, ‘Pll have some dinner 
before I call anybody’; but the phone rang 
while I was washing up and the girl said I 
was in, so I had to answer. It was Geiger. 
He told me to come to Bill Trimble’s as fast 
as I could drive. 

“I said all right, told the girl I couldn’t 
wait for dinner and went out to the car. 
Just as I was starting she came running out 
with three or four slices of hot roast beef. I 
ate ‘em with one hand as I jounced and 
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swayed up grade to Bobcat Mountain. Glad 
I did, too, although it was taking a chance 
on that road. I thought Bill must have hurt 
himself—broken a leg, maybe, hunting. I 
never thought of him being sick; not that 
tough old rooster. 

“Geiger was standing in front of Bill’s 
shack when [ got there. I said, ‘What’s hap- 
pened?’ He said, ‘You can see inside. I’m 
going home and get a bite.’ I went to the 
shack and pushed open the door to the 
kitchen. There was a lighted lamp on the 
kitchen table. Bill was sitting in the middle 
of the floor, bathed in blood from his chin 
down, and the floor looked like a slaughter- 
house. He was holding Shot’s head in his 
lap. The dog seemed to be cut more than 
half in two, just ahead of the shoulder. The 
wound seemed to include the neck vertebre, 
but I put a hand on him and found he was 
still alive, so I knew the spinal cord hadn’t 
been severed. 

“T said, ‘How did it happen?’ 

‘“*Hmmet Mulhauser—with an ax,’ said 
Bill. , 

“I asked him whereabouts and Bill told 
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me up on the edge of Emmet’s land, above the 
big swale. 

‘“T stood looking down at the dog. I’m 
not given to emotion, and I was in France 
two years; but I found I couldn’t see Shot or 
Bill. Queer, wasn’t it? I stood there, with 
the tears rolling down my cheeks as though 
I'd gone back to boyhood. I suppose I was 
overtired. 

‘‘Ain’t you goin’ to do nothin’ except 
stand there?’ said Bill. 

‘“There’s nothing I can do, Bill,’ I said. 

‘“ ‘No, I suppose not,’ he said. 

‘‘He put his hand on Shot’s head and be- 
gan to stroke it gently, looking down at the 
dog. I was still standing there like a great 
soft lummox, when I heard the sound of a 
motor. It stopped in front of the shack and 
a minute later the sheriff walked in. 

‘ “Hello, Ed,’ said Bill. 

‘The sheriff said hello and stooped to 
the dog. ‘Christ!’ he said, then he looked 
up atme. ‘He ain’t alive, is he, doc?? And 
I said, ‘Still alive.’ , 

“Bill spoke up then. He said, ‘I’d kind 
of like to stay for a while yet.’ 
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“ ‘Sure thing, Bill,’ said Ed. ‘Just as long 
as you’re a mind to.’ 

“That brought me to myself with a jerk. 
‘What are you talking about? What’s hap- 
pened?’ I asked. 

“Before Bill could open his mouth the 
sheriff spoke up. ‘Why, Emmet Mulhauser 
cut Bill’s dog down and started after Bill,’ 
he said. ‘Bill had to shoot in self-defense. 
There was a Swede logger of Mulhauser’s 
not far off that saw it. I’ve talked to him. 
He saw Emmet with his ax lifted. I’ve got 
to take Bill to town, but theyll turn him 
loose easy enough.’ 

“ ‘Mulhauser’s dead ?’ I asked. 

“Never be anybody any deader!’ said the 
sheriff. ‘He stopped both barrels at five 
feet. Lucky you got him when you did, Bill. 
He’d have clove you down to the middle.’ 

“Bill stopped stroking Shot’s head and 
looked up. 

“They ain’t hardly any of that true, Ed,’ 
he said. ‘I’ll tell you the facts.’ 

‘“*You ain’t goin’ to tell me nothin’,’ said 
Ed. ‘Anything you say to me I’ve got to 
repeat under oath. You don’t have to say 
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nothin’ to nobody. The Swede says he saw 
Emmet’s ax raised. You’ve got a perfect 
case of self-defense. Now shut your fool 
mouth! Doc, you tell him!’ 

‘The sheriff’s right, Bill,” I said. 

“Bill went back to stroking Shot’s head. 

“““No, he ain’t,’ he said. ‘He means well, 
but he ain’t right. Facts is facts. If I’ve got 
to be tried, it’s what I'll stand on. Here is 
the facts: I knowed I was close to Emmet’s 
land, but a pa’tridge that flushed wild swung 
that way. I thought the bird would stop in 
the alders, thirty feet or so this side of the 
line, so I let Shot go after him. -When we 
got to the alders the bird wasn’t there, and 
Shot smelled him on the other side and went 
through and nailed him. I'd heard a ax as 
I come up and I hustled up the rise through 
the alders. I was goin’ to pull Shot off his 
point if he was over the line. Well, he was 
over—barely. I seen him holdin’ on the 
bird like iron as I got toward the edge of the 
alders. I didn’t see Emmet till he showed up 
at Shot’s side and brought the ax down on 
him, standin’ there on point. When I got 
there Emmet stepped back from the dog. 
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Shot was layin’ like you see, with the blood 
pourin’ out of him in a river. He—well, he 
wagged his tail at me. It rustled like, in the 
ferns, and his eyes said, ‘Everything will be 
all right, now Bill’s here.’ So then I put both 
barrels into Emmet’s belly and picked up 
Shot and come on home. That’s the way it 
happened—just like [ve said. You got me 
wrong, Ed, if you think I’d let a man cut old 
Shot down, him a-pointin’, and then plead 
self-defense. If Emmet had of got away 
after he done it, I’d go after him to-night as 
soon as it was right for me to leave, and it 
_ would turn out just the same.’ 

‘Bill hadn’t more than finished telling us 
when the sheriff took out his watch, looked at 
it and said, ‘Bill, we'll have to go right now. 
What you've just said makes things different.’ 

“Bill’s hand stopped moving over Shot’s 
head. He looked up at the sheriff—a long, 
_ slow look, he gave him. 

““T guess I’ve had you wrong, too, Ed,’ 
he said. ‘You swore old Shot in as a deputy 
and he tracked down your man for you 
through half the town. Ain’t no livin’ thing 
on this earth except him could have done it, 
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and look where it’s brought him. Now I’m 
askin’ you to let him die with his head just 
where it is.’ 

‘The sheriff never quivered. He just said, 
‘It can’t be done, Bill. Come on—right 
now!’ 

“Bill laid Shot’s head on the floor, knelt 
by him, whispered, ‘Good-by, Bud,’ and got 
to his feet. ‘I’m expectin’ you'll stay with 
him,’ he said to me. 

“My silly weakness had come back. I 
couldn’t speak—I just nodded. Bill and the 
sheriff tramped out. I heard the car roar as 
it pulled out of the mud in front of the shack 
and grew fainter down the mountain. I sat 
there for an hour. Shot had stopped bleed- 
ing. ‘There wasn’t enough blood left in him 
to force the slight coagulation of the wound. 
Why he stayed alive was a mystery, but a 
stethoscope proved that his heart was still 
beating—yjust a pulse, but still beating. Earl 
Geiger came and stood looking down at Shot 
without speaking. I said, ‘Bill’s gone to 
town.’ He said, ‘Yes, doc, I know. I saw 
the sheriff's car go by. Can I do anything to 
help you?’ I told him no, and to go home 
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and get to bed, which he did a few minutes 
later. 

“It was close to midnight when I heard a 
car again. It stopped in front of the shack 
and the sheriff walked in. He said, ‘Still 
alive? 

“IT said, ‘Sheriff, I don’t want to talk to 
you. I want you to remember that whenever 
I’m unlucky enough to meet you after this.’ 

“He pulled a chair out from under the 
kitchen table and sat down. 

*“ “Now, doc,’ he said, ‘I’m going to kind 
of act a fool with you. You weren't raised 
around here; but I’ve seen something of you, 
and you’ve struck me as a pretty decent sort 
of a coot, with more than the ordinary 
amount of common sense. I’m going to tell 
you some things and let you draw whatever 
conclusions occur to you.’ 

“I didn’t say anything. He looked down 
at Shot for a minute and then went on: 

** ‘Bill Trimble hasn’t ever been what you’d 
call a friend of mine,’ he said. ‘He’s just a 
good, well-meaning wood rat that does the 
best he can. Now I'd go as far for a friend 
as the next man; but I wouldn’t get on the 
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stand and swear to a lie, not for my best 
friend—not for my brother. Well, that’s 
what the situation seemed to call for, after 
Bill belched up to me like you heard. Even if 
he could of been persuaded to act sensible 
about pleadin’ self-defense when he’d stead- 
ied down and got his judgment back, it 
wouldn’t get him much after he’d told that 
story to me. I’ve been sheriff of this county 
for nine years, and the more I’ve seen of 
juries the more I’ve learned you never can tell 
what they'll do. They’ll let a loose woman 
that’s shot her husband in the back, and then 
come into court and sniveled about it, go scot- 
free. On the other hand, they'll give some 
poor devil who hasn’t got money enough to 
hire a string of lawyers a hell of a dose, 
when the facts, outside the law, show in his 
favor. 

‘’ “Now look at the cold facts in this case. 
Mulhauser kills a dog on his own land, that’s 
posted according to law, and gets shot down, 
on his own land, a minute later. It don’t 
make any difference that every real man on 
the jury would have done the same as Bill 
under the circumstances. ‘The average citi- 
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zen seems to get all bogged down in the law 
when he sits on a jury. He can’t seem to put 
himself in the other fellow’s place. I don’t 
say a jury wouldn’t let Bill off—they might. 
But then again they mightn’t. The prosecu- 
tion would have to talk a lot about the sacred- 
ness of human life and Bill might end up with 
a long stretch. 

“ ‘Now I let Bill in for this, just like he 
said, and these hills won’t look good to him 
for quite a while—he’ll be seeing the dog 
everywhere he looks. This thing’ll blow over 
some in a year or two, and I don’t think the 
prosecutor, knowin’ him as I do, will bust a 
lung tryin’ to find Bill, and something tells 
me I won’t. My term’s up this year and I 
won't run again. If Bill ever wants to come 
back here I'll be a private citizen that'll take 
a sudden notion to visit Canada. [ll leave 
on the next train and they’ll have to try Bill 
without my testimony. 

“Well, when I took Bill out of here in 
such a rush I knew there was a freight train 
headed east that stopped at the water tank 
about eight o’clock. Going down the moun- 
tain I explained all what I’ve said to you, to 
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Bill, and told him I'd accidentally dropped a 
fifty-dollar bill down by the clutch somewhere 
that I'd pick up when we got down the grade. 
I clean forgot to pick it up before I had to get 
out of the car to fix my brake, about two 
hundred yards from the water tank. I had to 
get clear under the car to fix that brake, and 
when I crawled out Bill wasn’t in the car. He 
wasn’t anywhere to be seen. I looked in the 
brush on both sides of the road, the best I 
could, till that freight came in and pulled out; 
then I drove to town and told ’em Bill had 
jumped out of the car sudden and got away 
from me in the dark; which, as Bill says, is 
the facts. 

“ ‘I’m on the hunt for Bill right now. I’ve 
got a couple of deputies threshin’ around, 
down the mountain; but I thought you might 
like to hear about Bill gettin’ away from me 
so neat. Now, doc, if I’ve misjudged you, as 
Bill says, it'll be me and not him that a jury’ll 
decide about—after our little talk. That's 
about all [I've got to say, and now I'll be 
goin’ along.’ ”’ 

The doctor came to a full stop to twinkle 
at me. 
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“Splendid!” I exclaimed, for some reason. 
“Splendid! And Shot lived!” 

“Yes,” said the doctor, “though how I 
don’t know. He lay, without so much as the 
twitch of a muscle for two days. I stayed 
right there. Mrs. Geiger cooked my meals 
and sent them over by Geiger or their boy. I 
had them telephone young Crosby, who was 
trying to get a foothold in Stroudsburg, to 
come up and handle things in town for me, 
which he was glad to do. I hadn’t done a 
thing to keep Shot’s heart going—afraid of 
hemorrhage. It just kept pulsing faintly 
away all those hours. On the morning of 
the third day the wound looked as though I 
might help the heart a little. I did it with 
a hypodermic of strychnine. Ten minutes 
later I saw Shot’s eyeballs move slightly as 
I stooped over him. By the next day he could 
swallow a tablespoonful of brandy and milk, 
poured back of his tongue through a tube. 
After the first week he came along fast. No 
infection whatever. His neck was stiff for 
two or three months—scar tissue and severed 
leaders—but he worked out of it as you’ve 
seen,’ 
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‘‘When was this—the shooting, I mean?” 
I asked. 

“Last November.”’ 

‘‘And when is Trimble coming back?” 

The doctor’s face clouded. 

“T don’t know,” he said. “I don’t know 
where he is. Of course, he thinks Shot is 
dead, and the sheriff was right in thinking 
Bill would want to stay away from these hills 
for a while if he believed that. I’m certain 
nothing would keep him away if he knew 
Shot had pulled through and was waiting here 
for him. The sheriff is out of office, and 
there’s no reason why Bill shouldn’t come 
back and stand trial right now. They’d never 
convict him. He’d keep still with Shot alive; 
Ill bet on that. The sentiment around here, 
as it turned out, is close to 100 per cent for 
him. People think he ran away through 
ignorance. You see, Shot is an institution in 
the Poconos. He’s a matter of civic pride in 
Emmetville. He’s like the courthouse or the 
new Presbyterian church. ‘They think shoot- 
ing was too good for the man who cut him 
down. 

“Bill doesn’t know all this. He’s prob- 
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ably hiding somewhere, thinking they’re 
after him, when there hasn’t been a single 
move made to get him.” 

‘Tsn’t there some way to let him know he 
should come back?” I asked. 

The doctor was observing a felt slipper 
on the dangling foot of the leg which crossed 
his knee. Now he wiggled the foot and 
seemed lost in amazement at the articulation 
of his ankle joint. 

‘What do you do for a living?” he asked 
casually. 

“Write—mostly,” I said. 

‘You mean you’re a writer?” 

I admitted that I was. The doctor’s face 
fell. 

“Oh,” he said, “then that’s no good.” 

‘““What’s no good?” 

‘Why, you wanted to buy the dog. The 
idea came to me that I might lease him to 
_ you for the season—it would have to be at a 
big price—and then I’d use the money to try 
to get word to Bill.” 

‘How ?” I asked. 

“Run something in the Want Columns 
from New York to San Francisco about like 
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this: ‘Shot is alive. Doctor L.’ I wouldn't 
say, ‘Come home.’ He might think that was 
a ruse. I’d just say, ‘Shot is alive.’ I’d run 
it three or four days. It would bring him if 
he saw it.” 

“Yes,” I thought, “it would.” Aloud I 
said. ‘How much would it cost ?”’ 

“Enough,” said the doctor gloomily. 
“Tve thought of doing it myself, but I’ve still 
got one of the notes to pay that I gave for 
the practice, and the old flivver’s about 
through. There’s twice as much on my 
books as I’ve ever collected. ‘That’s the way 
it is with country doctoring.”’ 

I considered a moment. I thought of 
Pocono Shot; not long—just for the instant 
it took to recall his expression, his head, his 
carriage. Then I spoke. 

‘Doctor,”’ I said, “I write, as I’ve told you. 
I try to write tales that a reasonably intelli- 
gent man or woman can read without knitted 
brows, or boredom or disgust. It’s a quaint, 
old-fashioned custom; but some people still 
approve of it, and—I’d like to lease the dog. 
How much ?” 

The doctor sat up suddenly. His specta- 
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cles registered an emotion somewhere be- 
tween doubt and hope. 

‘Why, man,” he said, “‘it’ll take five hun- 
dred dollars to run those ads!” 

“Done!” said I, and held out my hand. 


Vil 


HAD planned to spend the summer in 

Maine, on a little lake whose surface 

and hemlock-bordered coves ached with 
the loneliness of the north. That loneliness 
fills me with a peace that is like a pain. I 
fled from the Poconos toward it, just ahead 
of the summer season, which would tax the 
silent woman of Gaylord’s to the utmost and 
fill the staring house and its porches with dis- 
tressing chatter. 

My five hundred had been hopefully ex- 
pended by the doctor, but without avail. If 
the owner of the dog was still slinking about 
somewhere on the face of the globe, he failed 
to receive the electrifying message, conveyed 
through various leaded columns, that Shot 
was alive. 

He was very much alive as he hauled me 
through the doorway of the club, with my 
full weight on the chain, as opposed to his 
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straining shoulders and the click of his dig- 
ging toenails on the marble floor of the hall; 
so gloriously alive that soon we were sur- 
rounded by a circle of members, with an outer 
fringe of bell boys, all paying homage to the 
dog’s magnificence. 

The adulation did not seem to meet with 
the approval of Pocono Shot, or perhaps, I 
thought, the smells and noise of the city, 
which he was encountering for the first time, 
had begun to disturb him. At any rate, his 
serenity, which had been perfect on the train, 
on the ferry and in the taxicab, was gone at 
last. It had departed as we got out of the 
cab. Having literally hauled me through the 
door, he was now tremendously uneasy. He 
began to shake. He began to pant and to 
slaver. He tried to break through the in- 
specting circle about him with violent surges 
at his chain. I had difficulty in forcing him 
into the elevator. He gave a stricken moan- 
ing whine as it carried us up to my room. 

“Quiet down,” I told him. ‘‘We’ll be out 
of this in a little while.” 

He refused to quiet down. [ left him pac- 
ing the room like a wild thing when I went 
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down to secure further impedimenta for the 
months in Maine. | 

I found the cellar empty. The furnace, no 
longer needed, was a black disk in the gloom. 
The draft arrangement on its door looked 
like the jetty teeth of a cold, fixed leer. Its 
lanky tender was gone. 

I secured another duffel ‘bag from the 
storeroom, pointed out a trunk I wanted to 
the porter, and returned to my room. I un- 
packed and repacked for two hours, while 
Shot paced back and forth, back and forth, 
before the closed door. 

Having finished packing, and with an hour 
to kill before leaving for the station, I tele- 
phoned to the desk and asked for Gregory 
Trane. I was astonished to hear that he had 
sailed for Africa the week before. 

“Are you sure?’ I demanded, and was 
told by the clerk that there was no doubt of 
it whatever. 

I hung up, wondering. Why had Trane 
gone back so suddenly to trekking and big 
game? Perhaps the batch of spring novels 
had done it! I smiled at the thought, but 
grew sober as my eyes fell on the pacing 
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setter with the great scar showing at his 
glistening shoulder as he wheeled. 

I telephoned to the kitchen for a plate of 
meat. Shot thanked me with a wave of his 
tail when the food was set before him, but 
refused to touch it. I offered him water. 
He turned away from it, then changed his 
mind and lapped greedily. When we de- 
parted at last, I had to haul him by main 
strength through the hall and out to the taxi- 
cab. He had come with me that morning in 
Emmetville readily enough. The doctor had 
simply handed me the chain and said, “Go 
along with him, Shot!” The dog had quietly 
obeyed. He had obeyed me perfectly on the 
way down, or rather he had done what was 
necessary in making the trip without being 
told. J had been enraptured. Now I was 
-more doubtful. 

I need not have been. He became a per- 
fect companion in Maine from the moment 
we got there. He would lie at my feet if a 
mood for work struck me, handle himself in 
a canoe as circumspectly as I, and retrieve 
trout for me if I fished a stream. The most 
extraordinary thing about him was this: 
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The woods about were filled with par- 
tridges. ‘The partridges, in turn, were filled 
with the tame stupidity that these birds show 
in the wilderness. On the first morning after 
our arrival a brood crossed a trail ahead of 
us and stood clucking not ten feet away as we 
passed. Shot gave them no attention what- 
ever. He simply stalked by. I was dum- 
founded. A wild suspicion of the doctor 
crossed my mind. Five hundred dollars for 
one season! Was it possible that spectacled, 
guileless-seeming M.D. was an easy fictionist 
who made my more labored efforts in that 
direction seem clumsy in comparison? 

I hastened to try an experiment. I went 
back to the camp, unstrapped the first gun 
case that came to hand and put the weapon 
it contained together, Pocono Shot gravely 
watching. I walked the length of the camp 
porch, gun in hand. As I stepped from the 
porch Shot was already swinging through the 
sunshine of the clearing on an easy lope. He 
swept toward the edge of a thicket of birch 
and melted into statuesque, high-headed im- 
mobility. As I persuaded a lazy cock par- 
tridge to blunder up reluctantly from his dust 
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bath among the birch wands I blushed to re- 
call my recent thoughts concerning the good 
doctor. 

‘So you don’t waste your time without a 
gun,” I said, as we watched the bird tilting 
with spread wings through the birch thicket 
and into the hemlocks beyond. ‘‘Come into 
heel—it’s out of season. We'll go and put 
thigsap.) "ty, 

He obeyed, as always, instantly, with no 
effort to continue hunting. My will was his 
law in everything; and yet—well, I came to 
know what the doctor had meant when he 
had, said Shot) did not. care for him... It 
showed in a certain wistfulness that would 
creep into his expression now and then. He 
would be sleeping in the sunshine on the 
porch. Suddenly his head would go up as he 
listened intently. In his dreams he had heard 
a longed-for footstep or perhaps a voice. He 
would turn and survey me wonderingly at 
last, a question in his look, and back of that 
a troubled yearning. 

When fall came Shot and-I journeyed to 
Vermont. I was to shoot over a vast pre- 
serve with a man who owned it and a great 
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many other things. Among them—so he 
had informed me—were the two best par- 
tridge dogs that ever lived. This I doubted. 
Sometimes even multimillionaires fail to get 
the best of everything. 

My host grunted when he observed that I 
was accompanied by a setter. A moment 
later, when the full symmetry of Pocono 
Shot dawned upon him, he whistled. 

“Of course he isn’t as good as he looks,” 
he said. 

‘“T’ve never shot over him,” I explained 
deceptively, “but the man I got him from 
seemed to think a lot of his work.” 

My host brightened. He was the sort of 
man who would. He even grew hilarious. — 

‘So the man who sold him to you liked his 
work, did he? Don’t you know any better 
than to buy a shooting dog without seeing 
him in the field? Never mind. I have thirty 
in the kennels here—two of ’em, as I wrote 
you, world beaters.” 

I must confess it—I led him on. I encour- 
aged him to expatiate on his two headliners. 
I heard of their noses and bird sense and 
staunchness and retrieving, all through an 
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extremely elaborate dinner, and afterwards— 
until we retired, in fact. 

Ultimately morning dawned. [ insisted on 
taking Shot with us, although my host ob- 
jected. 

“You can find out about him to-morrow,”’ 
he said. ‘Don’t let’s spoil the opening day. 
I’ve ordered out Craft and Bess.” 

Still I insisted. He could do no less than 
submit. He said that a gamekeeper—he 
had gamekeepers—could bring Shot in after 
I had tried him out. 

It may have been an hour later—not much 
more than that—when their owner called the 
aforementioned gamekeeper and _ indicated 
Craft and Bess. 

‘“Take those two back and shut them up,”’ 
he said. ‘‘We don’t want them messing 
about.” 

That was the last I either saw or heard of 
any of those thirty in the kennels. 

Pocono Shot! Pocono Shot! The doctor 
had not told me half. I had given five hun- 
dred dollars for twenty days over him. A 
single day was worth it. A single, never-to- 
_be-forgotten day, in which an awed plutocrat 
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and I followed wherever a lonely, wise-eyed 
master of thickets led and did our anxious 
best. 

I sat in the baggage car with him on the 
way to Boston, and again between Boston 
and New York. I could have done no less. 

It was snowing in New York the after- 
noon we arrived; an early snow, which dis- 
appeared as it added to the level wetness of 
pavement and asphalt. The taxi could not 
draw up fairly before the club door, because 
of an ash wagon backing into the curb. —Two 
iron doors sunk in the pavement close to the 
building rose and opened. As I got out of 
the taxi, I heard the rattle of an ash can 
somewhere below in the black square dis- 
closed by the opening of the iron doors. 

I was paying the taxi driver when Shot 
jerked his chain from my hand with an irre- 
sistible lunge. I turned in time to see him 
plunging down between the iron doors. [ 
heard a crash, a rattle, and nothing more. 
Rushing to the opening, I saw an overturned 
ash can on the hoist ten feet below, and 
realized that the darkness beyond was an 
opening into the club cellar. 
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And then, at last, I knew. Oh, fool! Oh, 
idiot! Oh, groping human creature—at last 
I knew! I went into the club and descended 
the iron stairs. 

The furnace man, as white as death, 
crouched on his wooden stool. His arms 
were wreathed, awkwardly, clutchingly about 
the head of Pocono Shot, which burrowed in 
his breast. 


Trane has not returned from Africa. This 
is disappointing. I want to tell him of my 
new knowledge of the effects he dwelt upon, 
one night. I also wish to admit that—to use 
his own expression—the modernists are not 
so damned forlorn. ‘Forlorn’ does not de- 
scribe the mongrel adventurers in neuroti- 
cism, whose mark may be found, so long 


as he lives, on the shoulder of Pocono Shot! 
(1) 


THE END 
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BOOKS FOR THE DOG LOVER 


THE COMPLETE DOG BOOK. 
By Dr. William A. Bruette. 
The history, characteristics and peculiarities, care, 


breaking and breeding of ninety-two varieties, including 
all the breeds popular in America. Illus. $3.00. 


YOUR DOG AND YOUR CAT. How to Care for 


hem 


By Roy H. Spaulding, D. V. M. 


Clears up the owner’s problems by going thoroughly 
and practically into the care of animals, with special 
reference to the conditions in which pets are commonly 
kept. $7.50. 


BREAKING A BIRD DOG. A Treatise on Training. 
By Horace Lytle. 


Full and practical guidance set forth in a detailed 
account of the author's actual experience in training a 
puppy, who made all the usual trouble, into a fine bird 
dog. Illus. $2.00. 


DUMB-BELL OF BROOKFIELD. 
By John Taintor Foote. 


How the unpromising son of an old champion unex- 
pectedly made good. One of the very greatest of dog 
stories. Frontispiece. $2.00. 


POCONO SHOT. A Dog Story. 
By John Taintor Foote. 


Drama and tragedy mark the gripping and appealing 
story of the best bird dog in the Pocono hills and his 
owner. $/.25. 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY 
New York London 


BOOKS TO DELIGHT FISHERMEN 


FISHING WITH A BOY. A Tale of a Rejuvenation. 
By Leonard Hulit. 


The “‘fishings’” and friendship of a city man and a 
ca boy, with much lore of the humbler fish. Illus. 
2.00 


A WEDDING GIFT. 
By John Taintor Foote. 


The entertaining story of a case-hardened fisherman 
and his young,bride. $7.00. 


REMINISCENT TALES OF A HUMBLE ANGLER. 
By Dr. Frank M. Johnson. 


Varied and humorous tales, replete with fishing lore, 
of many a delightful vacation. $7.50. 


SONGS FOR FISHERMEN. 
Collected by Joseph Morris and St. Clair Adams. 


Over two hundred real fishing poems, appealing to 
every variety of fisherman. $2.50. 


THE COMPLEAT ANGLER. 
By Izaak Walton. 
Handsome and beautifully illustrated edition of the 
greatest fisherman's classic. $3.50. 


DAYS AND NIGHTS OF SALMON FISHING IN 
THE TWEED. 


By William Scrope. Edited by H. T. Sheringham. 


Another classic in attractive form for modern readers. 
Illus. $5.00. 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY 
New York London 


STORIES YOU WILL ENJOY 


Entertaining Short Stories on Varied Themes 


BLIND CUPID 
By JOSEPHINE DASKAM BACON 

Seven stories about the haphazard archery of the 
little blind god of love. “A sardonic humor chuckles 


all the way through this collection,” remarks the New 
York Times. 


THE SONG OF THE DRAGON 
By JOHN TAINTOR FOOTE 

Tales ranging from the dramatic story of Sylvia 
Dodge, “an American rose with thorns,” to bright satire 
in “Economic Independence” and a race track farce in- 
troducing that favorite character, Blister Jones. 


New Editions of Favorite Novels 


DAVID HARUM 
By EDWARD NOYES WESTCOTT 


Anniversary edition of this truly American popular 
classic. The old horse trader is shrewd and entertain- 
ing as ever, after twenty-five years. The edition is 
handsomely bound and attractively illustrated. 


THE CRUISE OF THE JASPER B 
By DON MARQUIS 


The hilarious yarn of Clement J. Claggett, editor by 
profession but adventurer at heart, and his mysterious 
craft, appears again in a new edition. Don Marquis 
is at his best in this book of a thousand laughs. 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY 
New York London 
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